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A Christmas Thought 
DEC 15 1925 ‘ER MANY a trackless desert waste. 
Phrough paths with danger fraught 
The wise men journeved, making haste, 
LIBRARY With gifts for Him they sought; 
And, shining down, Ged’s radiant star 
Their weariness b 
Vill, by a stable door 
Phey knelt before 


Ac ross the waste of s n and pain, 
Doubt’s shadow lurking there, 
We search to find our faith again, 

Or answer to our praver, 

Yet still God’s shining star is bright, 
lo lead us through the wild, 
And following on, we find the light 

And kneel befor i child. 


—Susan Griggs Yo 
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RECOMMENDED BY 


THE PUPILS’ READING CIRCLE BOARD 


and referred to in the State Course of Study 


Each book is attractively and durably bound in cloth. 


STORIES AND FAIRY TALES 


Happy Tales for Story Time—Skinner 
Peter and Polly in Spring—Lucia 
Peter and Polly in Summer—Lucia 
Peter and Polly in Autumn—Lucia 
Peter and Polly in Winter—Lucia 
Japanese Folk Stories and Fairy Tales— 
Nixon-Roulet 
FAMOUS STORIES AND 
LITERATURE 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold—Baldwin 
Old Stories of the East—Baldwin 
Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland—Bald- 


win 
Story of Aeneas—Clarke 
GEOGRAPHICAL AND COMMER- 
CIAL READERS 
Big People and Little People of Other 
Lands—Shaw 
Sailing the Seas—Baldwin & Livengood 
Cotton—Turpin 
Carpenter's New Geographical 
North America 
South America 
Europe 
Asia 
Africa 


Readers: 


HISTORICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL 
READERS 


Story of the Thirteen Colonies—Guerber 

Story of the Great Republic—Guerber 

Story of the English New Edition— 

Guerber 

of the Chosen People—Guerber 

Story of the Greeks—Guerber 

Story of the Romans—Guerber 

a of Rome—Haaren and Po- 
an 

a of Greece—Haare~ and Po- 
an 

Famous Men of the Middle Ages—Haaren 
and Poland 

Ten Great Events in History—Johonnot 

Explorers and Founders of America— 
Foote and Skinner 

Stories of Missouri—Musick 

Four American Pioneers—Perry & Beebe 
NATURE READERS 

Plants and Their Children—Dana 

Our Birds and Their Nestlings—Walker 

PATRIOTIC AND ETHICAL 
READERS 

Good Citizenship—Richman and Wallach 

The Constitution of Our Country—Rex- 
ford and Carson 


Story 


Order these books from 


E. M. Carter, SECRETARY, COLUMBIA, MISSOURI 





Published by 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


330 E. 22d St. 


Chicago, Illinois 























RECOMMENDED BY THE PUPILS READING CIRCLE BOARD 


PUBLICATIONS OF 


Brownie Primer—Banta ...........eseeeeeees 48 
Busy Little Brownies—-Banta ...........+++++ 48 
Children of Mother Goose—Cowles ............ 48 
Cotton Tail Primer—Smith ..............++: 46 
Fairies of the Nine Hills—Banta ............ 48 
DE TOD cn ccccvceccecenseccsuenssuseses 48 
Hawk Eye, An Indian Story—Smith .......... 48 
Roly, Poly Book—Smith ..........-seesseeeees .48 
Three Little Cottontails—Smith ............. 48 
Two Little Indians—Maquire ...........-+++++ 44 
Among the Giants—Neher ............-+0+e++ 44 
Bunny and Bear Book—Smith ............+-- .46 
Child’s Garden of Verses—Stevenson .........- y 


Fairy Tales of Long Ago—Cowles ..........-- 


A. FLANAGAN COMPANY, 
Each book is omnia and durably bound in cloth. 
$0. 


Cuicaco, ILL. 


Favorite Tales for Story Telling—Cowles ..... 48 


Indian Nature Myths—Cowles ................ 48 
Just Stories—Klinginsmith ................... 48 
Last of a Great Indian Tribe—Osmon ........ 54 
Little White Chief—Nida ..............00000. 48 
Myths from Many Lands ................... : 
Robinson Crusoe Reader—Cowles ............. .44 
Great American Industries Series— 
Vol. I Minerals—Rocheleau ......... so ae 
Vol. II Products of the Soil—Rocheleau ... .60 
Vol. Ill Manufactures—Rocheleau ........ .60 
Vol. IV Transportation—Rocheleau ..... -66 
Vol. V Farm Animals and Farm Crops 
DD Gcittasken edd Veusnnsetheeseisasex 60 


Order Fa books from 


E. M. CARTER, Secretary, Columbia, Mo. 
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“Chats on Period 


si iiataaaiaciiacaaiiaiiala Styles in Furniture” 


is an interesting and intimate view 
of 


GEORGE HEPPLEWHITE 


and the furniture and architecture 
to which their name belongs. 


PERIOD STYLES 
IN FURNITURE 


This book is free to all Teachers and 
Directors of Vocational Education hav- 
la ' ing under their charge directly or in- 
\ j ss directly the activity of Cabinet Making. 


GEORGE 


HEPPLEWHITE ao 
& S _ f To all others a charge of 2s5c per copy to 
i ee ae ies cover the cost of printing and mailing will 


be made and that amount in stamps or coin 
should be enclosed with request for copy. 


YATES—AMERICAN MACHINE 
COMPANY 


Educational Dept. 








Rochester, N. Y. 























HELP YOUR SCHOOL ANNUAL 


Fill out this coupon and mail it today. 





BW. Gears Fam. OR | erste School 


Columbia, Mo. 
We are interested in getting a good school annual. Our editor 
We want copies -.......--~ pages, with 


cover. Send us more about Stephens “Qaulity” annuals. 


S&C 12 











E. W. STEPHENS PUBLISHING Co. 
Specialists in School Printing 
Columbia, Mo. 
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THE 
BARROWS - PARKER 
GEOGRAPHIES 


In Curriculum Building you will 
want to know the Barrows and 
Parker Geographies 


1. ‘‘Journeys in Distant Lands”’ for 
grade four 
“Uni 1 Y la”’ 
2. ‘United States and Canada’’ for 


grade five 


Texts for grades six and seven are 
in preparation. 


These Geographies are organized 
in accordance with the ‘‘one-cycle”’ 
plan and are a distinct departure in 
subject-matter, organization, and 
method from the old line ‘‘two- 
eycle’’ texts. 


If interested, write the publishers 
for further information. 
‘‘Europe,”’—a new geographical 

reader just published. 

This book discusses the new Eu- 
rope through interesting stories of 
peoples, and customs, and occupa- 
tions—an attractive way to study a 
continent—an effective aid in arous- 
ing interest. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 
221 East 20th Street 
Chicago, Ill. 














First. 
THE WORLD BOOK 
FREE 
Art Craft Binding $79.50 
A set of THE WORLD BOOK in ten vol- 
umes will be given free to the teacher sub- 
mitting the best essay on “How I have In- 
spired My Pupils by the Use of THE 


WORLD BOOK.” Every teacher is urged 
to write an essay. 


Se cond. 


THE WORLD BOOK 
FREE 

Art Craft Binding $79.50 
A set of THE WORLD BOOK will be 
awarded the pupil who writes the best essay 
on “How THE WORLD BOOK Has Helped 
Me in My School Work.” Every pupil is 
urged to write an essay. 


Length of essays,—not less than 200 words 
or more than 400. Time _ limit,—Essays 
should reach us by February 15. Awards 
will be made March 1, 1926. 
Third. 

Teachers desiring to make their schools rank 
standard, and not having the funds in hand 
to purchase THE WORLD BOOK, can read- 
ily secure a set by putting on an entertain- 
ment, “At the Back of the Calendar.” This 
playlet is published at fifty cents and we will 
be glad to send any teachers who wish to 
secure a set of THE WORLD BOOK with- 
out cost to them a copy of the playlet free. 


Roach-Fowler Publishing Company 
1020 McGee Street 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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New Books for Junior High Schools 


The Thorndike Junior High School Mathematics 


A three-book series by Dr. Edward Lee Thorndike. 
Books One and Two are just published. 


General Language. By Sterling A. Leonard. and 
Riah Fagan Coz. 

An exploratory course designed to precede further 
language study in English, Latin, German and 
Spanish. 


Social Science. By Professor D. A. Phillips, of the 
University of Denver, and Jesse Newlon, Superin- 
tendent of Denver Schools. 


A textbook in ecivies and other social relations. 


Correspondence invited. 


RAND M¢CNALLY & COMPANY 


(Dept. L-136) 
New York CHICAGO, 536 So. Clark St. San Francisco 

















HAVE YOU SEEN IT? 





THE BRANOM PRACTICE TESTS IN GEOGRAPHY 


By M. E. Branom, Teachers College, St. Louis. 


Has Been Published. 


One hundred seven scientifically planned tests and drills 
on each continent and nation and on the world as a 
whole. Twenty-one outline maps. Net price, f. 0. b. 
Chicago, 60 cents. 


Use these tests and strengthen your 
geography teaching. 


—o0Oo0— 








For testing in arithmetic use Fowlkes and Goff: PRAC- 
TICE TESTS IN ARITHMETIC. One hundred les- 
sons, 7,682 combinations and problems. Net price f. o. b. 
Chicago, 60 cents. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Prairie Ave, & 25TH ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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NEW INTERNATIONAL ENCYCLOPAEDIA 


REGULAR EDITION 


IN 25 VOLUMES 


POPULAR-PRICED EDITION 


IN 13 DOUBLE VOLUMES 


Low cost. 


Within reach of every school. 





(Cut out and mail today) 
DODD, MEAD & CO 
Shukert Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Please send free Sample Pages and full informa- 
tion about the New International Encyclo- 
paedia and the New Popular-Priced Edition with 
your special offer and easy terms. 


Street 
City 


x For School ( ) (S&C-12-25) x For Self ( 











PHOTOGRAPHS 


with your application make 
it easier to secure 


BETTER POSITIONS 


25 PHOTOS $1 .50 


2%x3%4 


Send your remittance and or- 
iginal photograph to the 
agency of which you are a 
member or to us. 


O 
PHOTO CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















Every Teacher needs it 
Every child should have it 
Every school can afford 


THE STEREOGRAPH 


This Premier Device for Visualizing the 
course of Study 

presents the still picture with the third 
dimension, 

adheres to truth, 

fixes definite and detailed notions of 
things, 

is flexible in the classroom, 

develops the power of concentration, 

is available to all regardless of other 
equipment. 

There are Keystone materials for your 
very needs. 

Let us help you to a full understanding 
of these excellent aids. Let us suggest 
ways and means to get them in your 
school. 


Donald P. Mossman, 
Columbia, Missouri 


Repitition can be reduced by vividness. 
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Send for your copy 


of the LATEST 


LIBRARY BOOKS 
School Supply Catalogue 


THE Missouri StTorE Co. 


Columbia Mo. 
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The Christmas Spirit 
Is Everywhere 


IN every schoolroom the teachers are 
guiding the children in the making of 
cheery Christmas greetings and useful gifts. 

For your Christmas projects, choose the 
right material fror the following list: 

CRAYOLA Wax Crayons for the primary 
grades. 

PERMA Pressed Crayons for the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. 

ARTISTA Water Colors for all grades. 

White and Colored Blackboard Crayons 
for demonstration work and schoolroom 
borders. 

SAMPLES ON REQUEST 

Our ART SERVICE OUTLINE for Fall 
contains one Christmas suggestion for each 
grade. We will gladly send you your copy 


BINNEY & SM 


42™ Street 





CHAMPIONSHIP 
TEAMS 


Know the value of 
correct equipment— 
that’s why so many 
titles are won yearly 
in L-C_ uniforms. 
Have you our Cata- 
log? One will be 
sent to school offi- 
cials upon request— 
wholesale prices of- 
fered. 


MISSOURI PLAYGROUND SET 


Consists of 1 Volley Ball, 1 Net, 2 Play- 
ground Base Balls, 2 Girls Bats, 2 Boys 
Bats, 1 Volley Ball Guide. List price 
is $13.20—Wholesale rate to schools $8.00 
plus 15¢ P. P. 


OWE & CaM PBELL 


ATHLETIC GOODS Co. 
Kansas City —:— St. Louis 






































THE 
ACME, S.V.E. 
Semi-Portable Motion 
Picture Projector 


was 


a 


Size 19% inches high, 20%4 inches long and 
8 inches wide. Weight so pounds. For 
Stereoptican as well as Motion Pictures. 
Equipped with 1ooo watt lamp. 

Distributed by 


CoLE THEATRE SUPPLY Co. 


tog WeEsT 18TH STREET 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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SEAT WORK 


For Grapes One, Two, and THREE 


. 
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Test and Practice Exercises in Silent Reading 
involving booklet making, picture matching, 
thought tests, leader games, riddles, specific 
question tests. 
Insure Primary Reading Development 
Through Handwork. 
Write for Descriptive Circular. 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educaticnal Prblishers 
2001 Calumet Ave., Chicago 











THE KELPIES 


By ETTA AUSTIN BLAISDELL 

A supplementary reader for the first 
school year, with more than forty colored 
pictures. Intended for both oral and sil- 
ent reading. Carefully graded. An es- 
tablished favorite with children and teach- 
ers. 65 cents. 


OUT IN THE KITCHEN 
y JAMES WOODWARD SHERMAN 
A whimsical tale of the Kitchen Things 
and their doings when the cook goes out. 
Fascinating supplementary reading for the 
second school year. Profusely illustrated. 
70 cents. 


THE BROWNIES’ 


HEALTH BOOK 
By NATHALIE F: MOULTON 

Health is the background of this book 
of charming stories. Colored pictures 
help to seize and hold the child’s atten- 
tion. Indirect instruction in health habits. 
A supplementary reader for the third 
school year. 75 cents. 

LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., Boston 221 E. 20th St., Chicago 





























TEACHERS— 


Now is the time to select your Christ- 
mas Greeting Cards while our assort- 
ment is complete. We can engrave your 
Christmas Cards with your name, at a 
moderate price. Cards ordered now 
will be delivered when wanted. 
Place your order to-day. 
PAPETERIE 
The always welcome gift. We're show- 
ing the newest in tints and finishes in 
Fine Stationery. A complete display of 
Crane’s, Whiting’s, White & Wycoff's 
high-grade Box Stationery, priced at soc 
to $25.00 the box. 
CORRESPONDENCE CARDS 
All colors, the box soc to $2.00 
Fountain pens, all popular makes, 
Priced at $2.50 to $30.00 
Desk Sets, all styles .$3.50 to $30.00 
Book Ends $3.00 to $11.00 


BUXTON & SKINNER 


PRINTING & STATIONERY COMPANY 
FourTH St. at Ottve ST. LOUIS 











NEW SELF-TEACHING 


SEATWORK 


Edited by G. C. Myers, Ph. D. Endorsed by 
leading educators everywhere. Conforming strictly 
to the requirements of your curriculum; affording 
maximum learning value with minimum attention 
and effort on your part. Send coupon below for 
new MODERN SEATWORK booklet describing 115 
new self-teaching sets. 














NEW PANORAMA POSTER of the Four 
Seasons. Brand new class Seatwork project 
which makes a beautiful schoolroom decoration 
twelve feet long. For Grades 1, 2 and 3. Con- 
sists of four 36-inch color backgrounds, Spring, 
Summer, Fall, Winter; figures of birds, animals, 
snowman, tots, sleds, etc., printed on separate 
white sheets, to be cut, colored, and pasted in 
re sition on backgrounds. 

No. 2127—Complete, postpaid 
The Harter School Supply Co. Cleveland, O. 
"lease send me the following— 
7 MOD"RN SEATWORK booklet 
(free) 
[> HELPFUL HINTS for Teachers circular 

, (free) 

rm CATALOG of new school entertainments 
(free) 


Dee sounder 


Address 
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Christmas and Childhood 


NHRISTMAS is pre-eminently the holiday of children and 
C its pleasure to older folk is chiefly the pleasure derived 
from contemplating the joy of the children and from 
contributing to their happiness. It is the celebration of the 
natal day of the Christ child. It commemorates his coming. 
It recalls the hope, the faith, the belief, vea the certain knowl 
edge of the wise men that they had found Him who would save 
the world; and it revives in our own doubting hearts some 
thing of that hope, and faith, and belief. 
As the spirit of Christmas warms our hearts we feel stir 
ing within us the desire to express toward the child in our 


midst more of tenderness and love which He showed to the 


children. His words come again to us,‘* Allow the children to 
come unto me’’, ** Except ve become as little children’’, ** Who 
so shall receive one such little child in my name receivet! 
me.’’ And again we remember His solemn warning, ** Whoso 
ever shall offend one of these little ones, it were better that a 
millstone were hanged about his neck and he were east in 
to the sea.”’ 

It is well at this time to consider not only the temporary 
joy and happiness of these children in our midst but to think 
also of the welfare of children in our State. We who live in 
the Cities of Missouri and see the thousands of children who 
each day go to eomfortable, sanitary and healthful school 
rooms and who have the services of school nurses, schoo] 
physicians, well trained teachers, expert supervisors, and ef 
ficient administrative officeers—we, at this Christmas season, 
might well remember the other thousands of children in our 
State who are forced to go to shaeks called sehool houses 
where there is no adequate heat, no sanitation, nothing con- 
ducive to health or happiness, efficiency or comfort—where 
the teacher is lacking in the training that makes good in 
struction possible and where the school is lacking in the 
equipment necessary for the success of even a good teacher, 
and where there is neither supervision nor administration 
worthy the name. 

May we not well remember again the words of the great 
teacher as he pronounced His warning to those who offend 
‘sone of these little ones’’ and realize that a state as well as 


in individual may commit suicide by the simple process of 


offences against her children. 

If Missouri’s twenty-one thousand teachers who belong to 
The State Teachers Association would resolve now to work 
for one year to convert the ‘‘Old Serooges’’ of Missouri who 
believe children are unworthy of any special consideration. 
and the Herods who fear lest the humble shall be exalted to 
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the places of the mighty, if we could all work to crystallize the 
sentiment of the thousands of wholesome mothers and fathers 
and citizens to believe that all children everywhere are en- 
titled to a healthy body and a trained mind, we would have 
such an irresistible foree for better schools as would express 
itself in law and actuality in a remarkably short time. 

May we here highly resolve that we as teachers shall set 
the example of wisdom to all the citizens of Missouri by lay- 
ing at the feet of childhood our best gifts. ‘‘And when they 
had opened their treasures, they presented unto him gifts; 
gold frankincense and myrrh.”’ 

HERE APPEARS to be a growing belief that freedom 

of speech and its complement, freedom of thought, are a 
menace to our institutions, our government and to our 
ancient, and therefore, honorable traditions. According to 
published reports a president of a protestant seminary recently 
told a student, who had expressed a ‘‘dangerous’’ idea as the 
” result of his individual thinking, that 
ounan nen nop he was not there to think but to learn 
LET THEM ALONE.” What was taught him in the class- 
rooms. The military officers have re- 
cently expressed alarm at the liberty with which students in 
land-grant colleges have discussed military training as a re- 
quirement for graduation. This alarm seems to be pretty gen- 
erally shared by other professors lest per adventure these 
students should extend their discussions to the traditional re 
quirements of such subjects as English, citizenship, languages. 
ete. Various and sundry organizations whose primary pur- 
pose seems to be the defense of the status quo are flooding the 
mails and the press with seary tales to warn the public of the 
danger of any and all ideas that point away from the beaten 
paths. ‘‘I am old fashioned enough to believe,’’ ‘‘Backward. 
turn backward, O, time in your flight’’ and ‘“‘It was good for 
Paul and Silas, it’s good enough for me,’’ have become the 
favorite arguments of those who wish to impress the public 
with the purity of their ideals, the safe solidity of their cranial 
content, and therefore their peculiar worthiness of votes. The 
people appear to be obsessed with a boding fear that move- 
ment is dangerous, that thought is suicidal, and that an idea 
is a death dealing bomb that should not be touched with a 
ten-foot pole. 

We are not disposed to deery or underrate the value of 
moving carefully or to impute pharisaical motives to those 
who serve an balance wheels to offset the jerkiness to which 
the machinery of society would be subjected if it adopted all 
the fly-by-night theories that sophomoric minds promulgate, 
but we are disposed to think that society is in more danger at 
the present time from the hands of ultra-conservatives than 
from the hands of ultra-radicals. We do think that the spirit 
of intolerance which seems to be permeating our religion, 
our polities and our private thinking is unAmerican and dan- 
gerous to the very spirit of Americanism. We do protest that 
students should not be denied the privilege of thought and 
that open discussion indicates, a healthier condition than does 
a closed mind. And we believe that expression is less dan- 
gerous in the long run than suppression or repression. 


; 
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HERE WAS a time when courses of study were made for 

the teachers. The only part which teachers played in 

the process of determining the general content and plan 
of a course was the general impression which they had made 
upon the compilers of such courses regarding their ability and 
docility. ‘‘Theirs not to reason why, theirs but to do and 
die.’’ Under the plan being 
pursued by the committees of 
the Missouri State Teachers As- 
sociation all this is changed. The best teachers of the state 
compose the original committees. The subjects are approached 
by those who know best how to teach the special subject for 
which they are attempting to formulate a syllabus. We way) 
expect that they approach their work with a view of making 
it practicable and usable. But the committees are going even 
farther than that. They are, before printing the syllabi, sub- 
mitting them in mimeographed form to all the teachers of the 
particular subject represented in the state. They are asking 
for criticisms and suggestions in advanee. They want to know 
from the rank and file of teachers if their work can be im- 
proved, rendered more serviceable, more practical. 

We believe that there is wisdom in this policy. Most of 
the teachers in the Junior-Senior high schools have training 
and experience sufficient to judge of the worth of the work 
that the committee has done. They have concrete material 
which may be of general value to the teachers of the state as 
a whole and which they have used. This may yet be embodied 
in the syllabi before its final printing if the teacher responds 
to the request of the committee and to her opportunity to help. 

The eourses for general science and those for English have 
recently been mimeographed and submitted to teachers 
throughout the state for criticism and while these courses ap- 
pear to be and, no doubt. are superior as to content and 
method a careful study of them by the rank and file of the 
teachers should bring some valuable suggestions and per 
haps prevent mistakes the correcting of which would be dif- 
ficult if discovered after the final printing had been done. 
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Every man knows in his own heart whether his deeds are worthy of his own com- 
mendation or not—and that is the only kind of commendation that is worth while.— 
Emerson Carey. 


We study because there burns within us an unquenced and unquenchable passion to 
uncover reality; to drive out the bogies and the fetishes and the hoodoos that lurk in this 
human wilderness through which we are traveling. Study purifies and exalts the student. 
It loosens the bonds of Time and Space. Study enthrones man with the gods. Through 
study we may escape into the infinite and eternal; we may unite ourselves with God.— 
R. L. Lyman. 

















S RETIRING president of the Mis- 
A souri State Teachers Association may 
I take this means of expressing my 
appreciation both personal and official for 
the fine cooperation on the part of the 
membership in making the year 1925 a 
record year in the history of the Associa- 
tion. More than 1000 new names were 
added to our membership this year. Over 
50 counties and 650 towns have reached 
the 100% goal, a number of others which 
are now within a few percent of the goal 
will undoubtedly reach the distinguished 
mark before the campaign closes. This 
is a record of which we may be justly 
proud and which is indicative of the fine 
spirit of professional service which is 
steadily dominating our work and which 
is bound to win for Missouri a high place 
in the educational world. The President 
may make a program but its best points 
will be lost if presented to a body which is 
rent by factional struggles. We can wish 
nothing finer for the Association than 
the continuous development of this profes- 
sional spirit until all who have to do with 
schools in any capacity whatsoever will 
be actuated by the highest motives and 
sincerest interest in public welfare. 
When one has finished a task there is a 
strong tendency to look it over and test 
its value, and perhaps a few comments in 
retrospect may not be out of place at this 
time. During the building of the pro- 
gram a members asked, ‘‘Are any of the 
Departments planning a program of con- 
tinuous study or will all the programs be 
in the nature of an entertainment?’’ The 
reply stated that some of the Departments 
would devote all or part of their time to 
a consideration of problems growing out 
of the revision of the high school curric- 
ulum, but that otherwise the programs 
offered would be independent discussions 
of present problems. The question how- 
ever led to some informal discussion with 
various interested persons, a review of 
which may be of interest to the member- 
ship in general. 
The first point centers on the nature of 
the Department meeting. Shall it be ac- 
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Retiring President Expresses Appreciation and Makes 
Some Observations. 


tive or passive? Shall it partake of th: 
nature of a Round Table in which a rela 
tively small group interested in a specifi 
topie discusses intimately their successes 
and failures or shall the group listen t 
one or more papers, with varying degrees 
of interest‘and adjourn with equally vary 
ing degrees of inspiration. 

Comment seems to justify the assump 
tion that when the Round Table discussion 
is good it is the most helpful type of meet 
ing but like the little girl with the eur] 
when it is bad it is ‘‘horrid.’’ Sometimes 
the attempted discussion falls flat becaus: 
few people are brave enough to talk in 
publie and rather than r’sk this dilemma 
the program maker arranges for speakers 
to fill the time and allows only seant op 
portunity for diseussion. In our school 
methods we are laying more and more 
stress upon the activity of the student and 
upon self expression as a means of learn 
ing. If this is desirable for the childrer 
it applies equally to the adults. Perhap 
the way to get the best out of our con 
ferences, is not to assume that people will 
have nothing to say and therefore plan for 
them to listen, but instead to institute th 
continuous study of problems which will! 
-all out the active cooperation of all mem 
bers of the department and provide ma 
terial for a live and helpful diseussion. 

Such a program might call for some re 
vision of our departmental organization 
Our present method of electing depart 
ment officers may need modification. At 
present we nominate from the floor on th: 
spur of the minute or appoint a nominat 
ing committee which is often unacquainted 
with the majority of the members and 
must seek the advice of some old membe) 
who becomes an unwilling dictator. The 
persons selected are not always present 
and sometimes are unable to serve. This 
situation is similar to that which was 
maintained in the Association as a whole 
in the management of our business affairs 
before the general reorganization in 1919 
A similar modification in departmental 
management might prove equally bene 
ficial. 
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In the desire to make the department 
programs attractive state officers are im- 
portuned to bring on experts for the gen- 
eral program who may be used also on de- 
partmental programs. Since it is impos- 
sible to streteh this practice over thirty 
departments’ even if otherwise desirable, 
some departments tax themselves a suffi- 
cient amount to meet the expense of bring- 
ing the desired expert. Without 
way undervaluing the benefit of the in- 
spiration received from the visit of the 
expert, we would emphasize the desir- 
ability of cultivating the very excellent 
talent to be found within our own ranks, 
and the suggestion for definite programs 
of study continued from year to year 
seems to offer a most fertile field for such 
cultivation. The writer is familiar with 
one organization which has emphasized the 


in any 


use of free discussion, with the result that 
each year the discussion of the question as- 
signed raised another which sent the mem 
bers home with a problem to study and 
set the question for the next year’s dis 
cussion. Apparently as a result of this 
plan, the meetings of that organization are 
always well attended and marked by un- 
usual enthusiasm. General meetings may 
and should provide inspiration and food 
for thought but it is in the smaller groups 
that the food is digested and made prac- 
tically useful. The foregoing comments 
are prompted by a realization of the very 
rreat importance of the department meet 
ings. They are not aimed at any specific 
instance but offered in the spirit of growth 
that would constantly make our good bet- 
ter. 

Dobbs. 


—Ella Vietoria 


The Need of Community Organization. 
By A. L. McIntosh 


, I “UERE IS NO FACTOR more impor- 
tant in any educational system than 


organization in rural 
There is a need in every rural 
Which is the teacher’s duty to 
find and develop to the limit. Well plan- 
ned community work will arouse interest 
among the parents. It will induce e¢o- 
/peration and may solve problems that 
are sapping the very life of the school. 

The time was when teachers signed a 
contract some time in the late spring or 
early summer and then forgot the cireum- 
stance until an eventful Monday in Sep- 
tember loomed their vision. On 
this day of days the Board gave the reg- 
ister and the key to the teacher and said, 
‘I hope you all the luck in the world.”’ 
rhen, after nine days of wonder and com- 
ment, the school was pushed aside by the 
rreat making a living. The 
vreat business of raising and educating 
boys and girls was narrowed down to a 
small insignificant area. 

How readily then and rather prone are 
we today to lay aside the great invest- 
ment God has given to man—boys and 
girls—the citizens of tomorrow. Any 
sort of a building, any sort of equipment 


community 
(listriets. 


school 


before 


business of 


Johnnie's 
and the 


will do for school purposes. 
soul is given but little thought 
plastie condition of his mind for taking 
impressions, good or bad, has seldom 
filtered beneath the surface. But when 
father invests $150 an acre for land, he 
utilizes modern machinery; he reads 
scientific researches on agricultural topics 
and uses all his ability that is possible 
to make a profit and interest on the in 
vestment. But Mary and Tom are s¢ 
unimportant as compared to land that 
they are allowed to drift into conditions 
that society too often has to correct. 
So there is a need for community or 
ganizations. These meetings will educate 
the people to see that they are responsible 
for the kind of citizens they throw out 
upon the world. Haven’t you realized 
that parents are not familiar with trans 
fer of training, with the science of habit 
formation and with common instincts that 
crop out in a child’s life as the years 
advanee. Are you aware that a 
many parents do not know the amount 
their child should cover in a 
particular grade; not acquainted with al 
ternation and very little understanding 
of the methods now being-used in both 


vreat 


of work 
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teaching and discipline? I have made two 
surveys and analyzed an individual case 
in the past eight months—perhaps I 
should know. ° 

Don’t think for one minute I haven’t 
faith in people; I have all the faith that 
a human being can have in people, es- 
pecially in parents and doubly so in boys 
and girls. I like to give a boy or girl 
a square deal. I like to give him or her 
motives and reasons that will lead them 
on to advancement by which they may 
be able to compete with their fellows. 

In organizing use some way to interest 
the people—an interesting speaker will 
bring a crowd. Then have a chairman, 
secretary and treasurer appointed. The 
teacher should be passive; the patrons 
active. Have a committee to take a sur- 
vey of the district to ascertain the musi- 
eal talent, those who will speak and those 
who will entertain ‘outside speakers. 
From this survey the program committee 
will be able to arrange the programs from 
time to time. The school must always 
take part; the Country Superintendent 
should be at these meetings until they 
are a fixed factor, as his presence will 
lend support. The teacher should oce- 
sasionally talk on subjects which have 
been mentioned in this article. 

The house to house survey will give 
a world of material to be developed at 
these meetings. Recently I found heart 
troubles, deafness, sore eyes, nervousness 
and constitutional disarrangements. I 
shall have a physician to make a talk at 
one of my meetings this year. In the 
past I have found the teacher’s duties, the 
parents’ and the Board’s duties are not 
well understood. I usually get the 
County Superintendent or some Field man 
to make a talk along these lines. Last 
winter I observed mal-nutrition, improp- 
er farming methods, orehards were in 
need of pruning and spraying and a num- 
ber of mileh cows were loafers—these are 
all found in rural communities and are 
splendid subjects to be discussed at the 
monthly meeting. 

Visiting the homes draws parents near- 
er to the teacher, nearer to a right con- 
ception of efficient school work and de- 
velops confidence. One will observe in- 


difference, stages of parents’ education, 


sanitary conditions, financial situations, 
health of parents and hereditary evi- 
dences. All these aid the teacher in do 
ing his work more efficiently. 

The press is an educative force; it of- 
fers special advantages for cooperation. 
Items of school news bring the school 
system closer to the publie and the par- 
ents. It tends to develop a school pride 
in both pupils and people. The needs of 
the school system ean, in this manner, 
be brought constantly to the public at- 
tention. The names of children in print 
who have been prompt, regular, scholar- 
ly, and well behaved is a strong incentive 
for good among pupils. 

A bulletin board hung near a eluster 
of mail boxes or at the cross roads or in a 
prominent place in the village is a pow- 
erful means for cooperative work. 

Children’s letters, compositions and all 
other material may be placed on this 
board. It will draw the attention of many 
who give no thought to the school or the 
teacher. 

The school paper, however small or 
inferior, is a strong factor in community 
activities. Mothers swell with pride when 
their daughter or son, the editor, read 
at the monthly meeting the items the 
youthful hopefuls have contributed. 

There are the professional men, ‘the 
farmers, the mechanics—all may take a 
part that will place the little school sys 
tem on the map of memory for ages. 

The chureh is a powerful factor for 
educational development. An education 
al Sunday—a union meeting may be—will 
cement school activities in the minds of 
people as nothing else can. 

The most helpful of all are the ladies. 
How ean any educational work be **put 
over’’ unless the ladies take the lead! 

In conclusion let me say that there 
is a secret that brings success In com 
munity work. The secret is: Work ; 
more work; hard work ; doubts and hopes ; 
encouragement and discouragement are 
close brothers; heart aches; restless 
nights; sunshine and storm—all these are 
necessary. Teachers, it can be done with 
all the trials and vexation that are usu- 
ally encountered. Teachers, it lies with 
you, and YOU ALONE. 
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Broadcasting Ideals at Stephens College. 


the town of Columbia stretch the steel 

hands of the radio, hands to receive the 
air-messages, but hands to give to the air gen- 
erously of the best that Columbia has to offer. 
For the radio symbolizes service—unselfish, un- 
tiring, unremitting service. And through the 
medium of KFRU the Texan ranchman, the 
Iowan farmer, the Kansas City business man 
and the housewife of a score of states may 
share with the inhabitants of Columbia some of 
the privileges and enjoyments of a college town 

Stephens College of Columbia, Missouri, has 
the distinction of being the first women’s col- 
lege in the land to install and operate a broad- 
casting station. Last spring President Wood 
began negotiations with KFRU of Bristow, 
Oklahoma, to purchase the station for Stephens, 
and during October the dedicatory program 
was put on the air. 

KFRU is a 500 watt station, operating on a 
wave length of 499.7 meters. The programs are 
planned for the enjoyment of the radio audience 
listening in, and suggestions are always wel- 
comed as to the kinds of program desired, and 
the times at which these programs will be most 
welcomed. 


Hite ABOVE the roofs and steeples of 
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The weekly schedule under which KFRU 

Station operates is as follows: 

Sunday 
7:30 A. M.—Sunrise Service with an inter- 
pretation of the International Sunday 
School Lesson by Miss Nellie Lee Holt. 

:20 A. M.—Burrall Bible Class Service. 

:30 P. M.—The Student 
Evenin Service from 
the First Baptist 
Church. 

Monday 
6:15 P. M.—Dinner  pro- 

gram of music lasting 
one hour. 

Tuesday 
6:15 P. M.—Dinner _ pro- 

gram of music. 

7:00 P. M.—Fifteen min- 
ute talk by some 
member of the Steph- 
ens College Faculty. 

Wednesday 

9:00 P. M.—A musical pro- 
gram lasting until 11 
P. M. offered by the 
students and faculty 
of Stephens College 
Conservatory of Mus- 
ic 

Thursday 
6:15 P. M.—Dinner _pro- 

gram of music. 

7:00 P. M.—Stephens Col- 
lege vesper service. 


sO 


Friday 

6:15 P. M.—Dinner _ pro- 
gram of music. 

7:00 P. M.—Fifteen min- 
ute talk by some 
member of the Steph- 
ens College Faculty. 

12:00: 





2:00 A. M. a musical 
program. 

A contest was held during November for a 
slogan for the station, and from the sugges- 
tions submitted “Knowledge Flourishes Round 
Us,” was chosen. 

Commendatory responses have come in from 
points both far and near. On the first night 
the farthest points reached was Regina, Sas- 
katchewan, New Mexico and Montana, Ala- 
bama and Colorado, Louisiana and Wyoming— 
but any school boy can recite the list of the 
states. Not every state has responded, but 
enough to bring assurance that the voice of 
KFRU is being heard and enjoved 


For thousands of radio fans the radio per- 


sonifies jollity—usually in the form of jazz 
music. Any casual thumbing of the daily radio 
announcements will reveal the preponderance 
of dance music and programs of the lightest en- 
tertainment. Perhaps this is as it should be, 
but from the very first there have been men 
who have felt the need of utilizing this startling- 
ly new invention for something more than levity 
and light-heartedness, proper enough though 
these be. Denver station offers weekly lessons 





L ge | Miss Jessie Burrall ) ongs, a 
From midnight until Director of Religious Education, odies of a semi-classical na 
Stephens College ture, sung by the student or 


in Spanish, numerous stations give weckly tall 
on practical questions of interest to the farm 
the dairyman, the housewife; colleges are | 
coming more numerous which are teaching ait 
extension courses. But the half has not b 
discovered of the practical ways in which th: 
radio can be made to function in the life of th: 
people educationally. Al 
Stephens College has the hor 
or of suggesting a still un 
tried means. 

At the recent Teachers’ As 
sociation in St. Louis there 
was an eager and cordial re 
sponse on the part of many 
of the delegates when Mr 
Wood approached them with 
the question, would your 
school be interested in receiv 
ing a daily opening exercis 
broadcast daily from KFRU 
each morning from 8:45 to 
9:15? During the month of 
of January the extent of th: 
audience for such a program 
will be ascertained by the r¢ 
sponses received from an as 
sembly-s¢ rvice sent on the air 
two mornings a week. [f th 
radio audience favors the ex- 
periment, beginning with the 
first week of February, a pro 
gram will be broadcast eacl 


school morning. Testing this 
out, each Tuesday and Thurs 
day during the month of Jan 


uary a half hour program wil 
be given beginning at 8:45 
Central Standard Tim It 
will consist of a fifteen minut: 
program of music, patrioti 


songs, old folk songs, and mel 


ganizations of Stephens Co 
lege. Following this Miss Jessie Burrall, dire: 
tor of the Religious Education Department ot 
Stephens College, will give a ten minute tall 
on character development The themes fo 
these talks for the first fortnight, (the exact 
subjects will be announced in the next issue 01 
SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY) are the j 
of life and the development of characte: 
through self-control, the development of power 
through self-control, and the methods of s 
control. The conclusion of the program wil! 
a song, an orchestral or a chorus selection. 
It has been proved that the radio has almost 
unlimited possibilities in assisting men in dis 
covering better methods of farming and stoc! 
raising, in helping women to increased efficiency 
in house-hold management. Some of the best 
thought of the country at present is struggli 
with the problem, how can the radio be utilize 
to strengthen the moral stamina of the youth ot 
our country and to develop personal characte 
without which material progress is futile. It ts 
in accord with this pressing problem that M1: 
Wood and his associates have scheduled thes 
test programs for January 
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St. Louis Teachers Loyal to State and City. 


r iE ST. LOUIS teachers won for 
| ge ee the praise and admira- 
tion of the thousands of visiting 
teachers at the State Convention, not 
alone by the efficiency and dispatch with 
which the business features of the meet 
ing were handled, not alone by the re- 
markable manner in which the out of 
State speakers were met at the trains, 
escorted to their hotels and to the various 
‘ograms on which they were to appear. 


Superintendent 
J. J. Maddox, 
of St. Louis 


Schools. 





were not ub 
nor unappreciative of the mu- 


teachers 


The Visiting 
mindful 
sical program which the St. Louis teachers 


Friday evening at what 
must have been a large cost to them. but 
the feature of all the graces with which 
they impressed the visitors was the Rest 
Room where literally thousands dropped 
in to partake of the generous refresh- 
ments, the genial hospitality and the ef- 
ficient service in the way of information 
and directions that were dispensed by the 


eave them on 


St. Louis Grade Teachers who had this 
particular department in charge. 
Misses Waney and Mulholland the 


president and secretary respectively of 
the St. Louis Teachers Association are to 
he congratulated on the efficient and 
pleasing manner in which they handled 
the local arrangements. The splendid co- 
operation which their members gave them 
speak eloquently of the fine spirit which 
must pervade the whole teaching force of 
Missouri’s metropolis. 


St. Louis Superintendent Appreciated. 

At the Annual Get-together Dinne: 
of the St. Louis District Teachers Asso 
ciation Principal John Rush Powell of the 
Soldan High School read the followin, 
poem which had written by Miss 
Jones in honor of Superintendent Mad 


been 


dox and the St. Louis Board of Educa 
tion: 
TO JOHN J. MADDOX AND HIS 
PALADINS 
ETERNAL light beats ever on 


— 
the thorne:; 


And he who sits in that high place, 


Must hold four square to ever baffling 
winds ; 

To bitter winds that sometimes fright the 
soul ; 

To giant winds that threaten Truth’s 


foundations. 

he who holds the placid mien 

the strife, 

Whose purposes are never swerved, 

While rage the angry crowd about him; 

From his calm soul 

The faithful take on newer, fuller, life 

Then, though the winds and waters swirl 
about their feet, 

Their hearts rise up almost to the height 
of their most gracious leader. 

But not in loneliness stands our spiritual 
head. 

Twelve paladins there are who share his 
mighty tasks! 

Twelve splendid souls that share his end 


But amid 


less quests— 
Nor Arthur, nay, nor Charlemagne, nor 
Roland bold 
Was ever served more wondrously. 
They sense the lurking dragon from afar, 


And with their lanees find her deadly 
soul.— 

They foree the eave of ever watehful 
Error, 

And forth there issue to the light, that 


means their death, 

The mother of all wrong and her unholy 
brood. 

Hail, then, tonight, a leader to whom we 
pledge our hearts and souls! 

Hail to those twelve resplendent paladins ! 

O greatly do they share in this large 
levalty ! 

Jennie M. A. Jones, St. 


Louis, Missouri. 
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Men’s Club States the Case agaiust 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


‘The Single 


Salary Schedule.” 


The SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY is pee to publish the following statement 


made by the School Men’s Club of Kansas City, M 


issouri, as representing the views of 


the men in the junior high schools, the senior high schools, and in the Junior College of 
Kansas City. The statement is addressed to the Board of Education in Kansas City but 
its arguments apply with equal force to any school system and to one side of the problem 


of “Equal Pay for Equal Work” 
Schedule.”—Editor. 

66 THE ORGANIZATION of the 

; school men of Kansas City, we feel that 

the so-called “equal pay for equal serv- 

ice” and “single salary schedule” movements 

have attained sufficient importance to justify 

our statement of the case against them from 

our viewpoint. 

“Equal pay for equal service” is the slogan 
of women teachers in high schools who contend 
that boards of education discriminate against 
them because of their sex. By implication they 
demand a proportionate representation of women 
in the higher groups of the high school salary 
schedule and in administrative positions. 

“The ultimate results of the adoption of such 
a policy is the domination of secondary school 
education by women and a further reduction of 
the already inadequate. number of able young 
men who choose teaching as a life work. 

“That the theory ignores the law of supply and 
demand is undeniable. Judged by past exper- 
ience, teaching is an attractive career for women; 
it does not, however, furnish inducements to 
cause the men best-fitted for the inspiring of 
youth to prefer it to other vocations. A salary 
which supports a single women on a standard 
demanded by the teacher’s position can not be 
stretched to provide educational and social needs 
of the dependent family of a married man. 

“The economic “pinch” is demonstrated by the 
fact that many, perhaps most men in the Kansas 
City high schools are forced to augment their 
incomes by bartering what should be their leis- 
ure time. We assent to the principle hitherto 
laid down by the Board that the school district 
ought to have a right to the full time of its 
employees, but we contend that the Board is 
not justified in exercising that right unless it 
compensates the employee with a wage sufficient 
to maintain the employee and his dependent 
family on the plane of living which the com- 
munity and the rights of his children demand 

“But aside from the economic aspect of the 
case, the slogan is itself misleading. To the 
layman it gives the idea that the service of the 
women of the schools is equal to that of the 
men. This idea is false. The extra curricular 
activities of the school require the services of 
many teachers at evening and Saturday events; 
these duties fall almost entirely upon the men 
who constitute less than forty per cent of the 
instructional force in the Kansas City high 
schools. Furthermore, the equality of service 
in the classroom is open to question, for it is a 
recognized fact to which school executives will 
testify that parents frequently request the 
transfer of their children 
women teachers to those of men. 


from the class of 
Requests for 


in general. 


The M. S. T. A. favors the “Single Salary 


transfers from classes of men to those of wonx 
are comparatively rare. 

The “single salary schedule” is even more dai 
gerous than the “equal pay for equal service 
movement. Its adoption would drive comp: 
tent men out of the schools much more quick 
than does the first policy; it would force me 
to more frantic efforts to piece out their salari: 
by leisure-time employment; it is based on 
fallacy. 

It is a fundamental principle of the single sal 
ary schedule that one’s efficiency as a teach 
in any grade increases in direct ratio with tl 
increase of college credits. In contradiction « 
this principle is the testimony of one hundri 
experienced school superintendents as publish« 
in The American School Board Journal. 
tabulation of their replies to a questionnai: 
shows that in their opinion the ideal academi 
training for an elementary school teacher 
three years beyond high school, whereas th 
ideal for a senior high school teacher is a; 
proximately five years. In other words, tl 
service of an elementary teacher is not enhanc: 
by the earning of a master’s degree, just as t! 
value of the high school teacher's work is not i! 
creased by his training for a doctorate. Bi 
the single salary schedule places a premium < 
such academic study and spends the pub! 
money for training which brings no compens 
ing benefit to the people. The problem of t! 
elementary teacher is largely a problem of met! 
od; the learning and even the habit of mi: 
secured by higher scholarships are not mer 
useless in her classroom procedure; they m 
hinder her in her contact with children. T! 
high school teacher has problems of method ; 
difficult as those of the elementary school; 
addition he must be a specialist in his subject 
mastering a content beyond the reach of his stu 
dents, in order that he may deal with assuranc 
with the subject-problems of the curriculum. 

Financially the single salary schedule offe: 
these alternatives: The public must pay great 
ly increased taxes to raise the salaries of el 
mentary teachers to the level of the hiwh schoo! 
or the salaries of high school teachers must b 
reduced. Constitutional restrictions prohibit an 
very considerable increase in the local salar) 
budget. Even if the teachers should follow 
Chicago’s lead in bringine to light the persona 
property in the city which is concealed to evad 


taxation, it is extremely unlikely that sufficient 


funds to establish a single salary schedule o1 


the present high school salaries means further 
elimination of men fit to train and inspire our 


youth for good citizenship. Already Europea! 
educators point to the baneful effects of woman 
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dominated schools in America. Can we afford 
further to deny to American adolescence the 
contact with men which can be properly and 
certainly secured only in the school room? 

Carried to its logical conclusion, the theory 
of the single salary schedule is a patent absurd- 
ity. If educational work is to be measured 
solely in terms of academic credits, regardless 
of the requirements of special ability and out- 
side competition, the principal, the college pro- 
fessor, and the city superintendent must stretch 
their lengths along this same magical measuring 
stick and let their salaries be governed accord- 
ingly. 

This Utopian theory gains instantaneous p.p- 
ularity because of its specious quality; it is dan- 
gerous to oppose because it seemingly offers 
advantages to the majority of interested per- 
sons, both teachers and patrons. That the ad- 
vantages are in most cases apparent rather than 
real has no influence until the policy is actually 
in force. For an edifying example of the re- 
sult of the single salary idea carried out on a 


much more general scale than any one of 


Committee Reports 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE M. S. T. A. 


Adopted at St. Louis, 1925. 


1. We favor a uniform plan for the certifica- 
tion of teachers and think that certificates should 
be issued by a central state agency—provided. 
however, that nothing adopted in any plan sha'l 
abrogate the present system of certification in 
St. Louis, Kansas City, and St. Joseph, and bv 
the Superintendent of Public Schools, the Uni- 


versity of Missouri, and the State Teachers 
Colleges: 

2. RESOLVED, that this Association en- 
dorse the aims, purposes, and work of the 


World Federation of Education Associations in 
its efforts to promote better educational condi- 
tions throughout the world, and the furthering 
of world peace through the medium of the 
schools of the various nations of the earth, and 

RESOLVED further, that we extend 
appreciation to Mr. C. H. Williams for 
honor he has reflected upon the State of Mis- 
souri and for the excellent work he has done in 
promoting the Federation. 


3. RESOVLED, that the Missouri Stat: 
Teachers’ Association urge its members to co 
operate with the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, 8 West 40th Street, New York City, in 
promoting the extension of kindergarten educa- 
tion through the enactment of progressive 
kindergarten laws, circulating petitions for 
kindergartens and through interesting editors 
to print in their newspapers the articles on 
“Home Education” issued free to the press by 
the Association. 


our 


the 


4. Knowing that “Better Schools” and “Bet- 
ter Roads” go hand in hand, we wish to com- 
mend highly the progress thus far made by the 
Missouri State Highway Commission in the 
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America would dare suggest we may look to 
the recent tragic fiasco in Soviet Russia. 

From this consideration of affairs, it seems 
to us that two recommendations are in order: 

(1) That there be no further weakening of 
the position of men in Kansas City schools. 

(2) That the Board investigate the prese1 
financial status of men teachers in Kansas City 
to ascertain whether salaries of men constitute 
a living wage on the plane of living demanded 
of them. 

Further, if the investigation proposed in the 
second recommendation sustains our contenti 
that school men can not live within their salary 
incomes, we firmly believe that the Roard should 
take steps to provide salaries for men which 
will be adequate for those now in the 
and which will cease to discourage young men 
of superior intelligence from adopting education 
as a career. 


yt 





system 


Respectfully submitted. 
The Schoolmen’s Club 
JAS. R. COWAN, JAS P. BIRD, 
President Secretary 


to House of Delegates. 


completion and maintenance of a state system 
of public roads. 
5. RESOLVED, that the Missouri State 


Teachers Association go on record as strongly 
favoring a system of internal waterways as 
recently advocated by Hon. Herbert C. Hoover 
We therefore commend highly the work of the 
Mississippi Valley Association, the recently or- 
ganized Missouri River Navigation Association, 
and the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association. 


6. Realizing that the work of the grade 
teacher is just as important as that of the high 
school teacher and that efficient grade teachers 


ork, 


ry schedule 


should be encouraged to continue in their w 
we favor the adoption of a single sal 
bv Boards of Education, which shall give to all 
classs-room teachers in a svstem equal pav 
for equal qualifications, regardless of their posi- 
tions in that system. 

7. Believing that educational opportunities 
should be better equalized, we favor a larger 
unit of taxation and administration and com- 
mend the courageous efforts of State Superin- 


tendent Chas. A. Lee toward that end. He 
and his rural school assistants, ably seconded 
by the county superintendents in the group 
meetings throughout the rural sections, have 


done invaluable work in supervision and there- 
fore in another way helped to equalize educa- 
tional opportunities. 


8. Knowing the seriousness of conditions as 
they now exist, we pledge our support to the 
principles of Governor Baker's plan for pro- 
viding more adequate and dependable revenue 
for the public school svstem of Missouri, in- 
cluding the Teachers’ Colleges and the State 
University, Lincoln Institute, the School for 
the Deaf and the School for the Blind. 
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9. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Missouri 
Teachers Association through its Assembly of 
Delegates urge the Senate of the United States 
to bring the question of the World Court on 
the Harding-Hughes terms to a record vote in 
the Senate as soon as practicable after Decem- 
ber 17, which is the date for which discussion 
of the court is scheduled. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, 
that a copy of this resolutic: be sent to the 
Missouri United States Senators. 

10. RESOLVED, that we heartily endorse 
and pledge our support to the National Educa- 
tion Bill sponsored by the National Education 
Association of the United States, since we be- 
lieve its passage will mark a distinct step in edu- 
cational progress throughout the United States. 

RESOLVED FURTHER, that a_ copy 
of this resolution be sent to Senator Charles 
Curtis of Kansas and Representative Daniel 
Alden Reed of New York and every member ot 
the Missouri delegation in each house of Con- 
gress. 

ll. BE IT RESOLVED, that the Missouri 
State Teachers’ Association go on record as en- 
dorsing and encouraging the efforts of the 
Junior Red Cross chapters throughout the State 
as expressed in their educational program which 
leads to the development of the child's spiritual 
nature and a better human relationship between 
individuals and nations alike. 

12. RESOLVED, that this association en- 
dorse Uel W. Lamkin as the next president of 
the National Education Association. 

13. WHEREAS, St. Louis as a community 
has given this Association a very cordial wel- 
come and most courteous consideration, there- 
fore be it 

RESOLVED, that the sincere thanks of 
the Association be extended to the city for its 
hospitality; that special appreciation be ex- 
pressed to the Board of Education and other 
city officials for their interest in our work; to 
the Superintendent of Instruction and the Mem- 
bers of his official family for their help and in- 
spiration in organizing and conducting the con- 
vention, to the chairman and members of the 
committees, for their painstaking and effective 
work, to the principals, teachers and children 
who welcomed us in their schools and es- 
pecially to those children who took part in our 
programs; to the Senior Alumni of Harris’ 
Teachers College, the College Club of St. Louis, 
and the St. Louis Grade Teachers Association 
for their hospitality; to the St. Louis District 
Teachers Association for their courteous con- 
sideration, especially in the matter of provid- 
ing the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra con- 
cert, and to the press for interest in our meet- 
ings and the publicity given to our proceed- 
ings. 

Additional Resolutions Adopted from Floor. 

14. WHEREAS, Dr. Walter McNabb Miller 
who for the past fifteen years has been executive 
secretary of the Missouri Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion is now removed from active connection 
with this work on account of ill health, there- 
fore 


BE IT RESOLVED that the Missou 
State Teachers Assaciation express to him 
appreciation of his faithful and effective wo 
in child health education, public health wor 
physical education and the consequent redu 
tion in the death rate from tuberculosis in Mis 
souri; and we express to the officers of tl 
Tuberculosis Association the hope that the « 
fectiveness of their work maw be continu 
along the lines established by Dr. Mille 
genius and energy. 

15. RESOLVED, that the Assembly 
Delegates endorses the program of Physi 
Education as inaugurated by Superintende: 
Charles A. Lee, and that the incoming preside 
be instructed to appoint a committee to coop: 
ate in securing the necessary funds to cart 
on the work until the next meeting of tl 
Legislature. 

16. RESOLVED, that this Association her 
by re-affirm its faith in the value of a state 1 
tirement fund for teachers and stand con 
mitted to continue its undiminished efforts lool 
ing toward such active legislation as will bri: 
this about. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


3y Miss Elizabeth L. White, Chairman 

To the Assembly of Delegates: 

As Chairman of your Executive Committ 
I submit for your consideration the followi 
report. Under authority of the constitution a1 
of the power delegated to us by the Assem) 
of delegates we have carried on the various a 
tivities as sponsored by the Association 


Enrollment. 
For some years past our slogan has bee 


“100% everywhere” and it is a pleasure to re 
port that we are coming nearer this goal eac 


year. This year will show more than 50 coun 
ties and more than 600 cities and towns wi 
100% enrollment. The total enrollment 


November 11th is about 20,800 and several hun 
dred more will in all probability be added b 
fore the close of the mecting. This is ou 
greatest enrollment. 


School and Community 


wc 


The School and Community has been a 
factor in stimulating an interest in the \ 
of the Association and in increasing the 
fessional spirit among the teachers of the stat 
and is a real asset to the Association. Thoug! 
it is exceedingly difficult to separate expense 
of labor, paper and printing, and equipment 
because of the very close interlocking of. th 
Association activities and the general activities 
by using the divisions set forth in the audi 
tor’s report, we find that only about 20 cts. pe 
member of the Association dues is used for th 
support of THE SCHOOL AND COMML 
NITY, the balance being furnished by adver 
tisers. This revenue from advertisers has in 
creased about 26% since the first vear of THI 


SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY'S existence 
























Professional Standards and Ethics. 

The work of the Professional Standards and 
Ethics is especially to be commended. A well 
defined Code of Ethics has been worked out 
and it is an important part of the foundation 
upon which the superstructure of any profes- 
sion must stand. It is especially gratifying to 
note the increased efforts on the part of all 
teachers to secure full standard professional 
training for the work which they are to do and 
this the Code of Ethics has had its part in con- 
tributing to this end. 

We reaffirm that our code should be given 
wider publicity to the end that the public gen- 
erally shall know what are our standards of pro- 
fessional conduct. 


Reading Circle. 

One of the principal activities of the Asso- 
ciation continues to be the Reading Circle work 
which at the present includes only the Pupils 
Reading Circle. The Teachers Reading Circle 
has been discontinued during the past year be- 
cause of the fact that it is no longer needed. 
In place of the Teachers Reading Circle the 
Reading Circle Board has adopted a list of 25 
professional library books for teachers. These 
books are listed on page 14 of the Pupils Read- 
ing Circle order blank which is issued by the 
Secretary of the Association. 

The Pupils Reading Circle supplies the books 
listed in the State Couse of Study for the Ele- 
mentary Schools of the State. The business 
from June 16, 1924 to June 30, 1925 amounted 
to $87,387.35. The business from the period 
from July 1, 1925 to November 1, 1925 amount- 
ed to approximately $45,000.00. This represents 
an increase over the business for the cor- 
responding period of the past year. During the 
past year more than 8300 districts and teachers 
were served by the Pupils Reading Circle. 

Permanent Headquarters. 

In accordance with the resolution adopted by 
the Assembly of Delegates in Kansas City, 
November 10, 1924, the Executive Committee 
appointed a Building Committee consisting oi 
tive persons. The personnel of this committee 
is as follows: Uel W. Lamkin Chairman, 
Maryville, J. N. Crocker, Sedalia, Russell A 


Sharp, Kansas City, Miss. L. R. Ernst, St 
Louis, J. A. Whiteford, Cape Girardeau. The 
report of this Committee will be made later. 


» 


sonds to the extent of $9500.00 were bought. 

The Executive Committee set aside at its 
meeting in July $10,500 to purchase additional 
bonds for the Association to be used for the 
Headquarters Building. 

(Note:—Action of the Section of the Report 
relating to the Headquarters Building was post- 
poned till next meeting of the Assembly of 
Delegates, Kansas City, November 10-13, 1925.) 


Legislation. 

The legislative committee, following the in- 
struction of the Assembly of Delegates as ex- 
pressed in the Resolutions adopted last year, 
worked diligently with the legislature for the 
idoption of the Community School Bill, and the 
failure of that measure is not chargeable to any 
deficiency of the committee. 
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World Education Association. 
Recognizing the great t 
World Conference of Educational Associations 
which was held at Edinburgh, Scotland, July 
19-26, 1925, the Executive Committee appointed 
a delegate to this conference to represent the 
Missouri State Teachers Association. Mr. Thos 
J. Walker was the official delegate appointed. 
Improvement State and District Meetings 
That the Executive Committee incorporate in 
its report the recommendation that the Assem- 
bly of Delegates authorize the Executive Com- 
mittee to consider ways and means of improv- 
ing the plans for District and State meetings 
and to publish in the SCHOOL AND COM- 
MUNITY their findings not later than 
tember 1926, for consideration at the 1926 con- 
vention. 


importance ot 


Sep- 


Committee Reports. 

The reports of the following Committees will 
be given before the Assembly of Delegates at 
the time designated by the Steering Committec 
of the Assembly: 
Legislative Committee. 
Committee on Sources of Larger Revenue 
Committee on Professional Standards and 
Ethics. 

4. Committe 


wipe 


on Necrology. 


5. Committee on Junior and Senior High 
School Courses of Study. 

6. Committee on State School Survey. 

7. Teachers Retirement Fund Committee. 

8. Committee on Time and Plac« 


9. Committee on Nomination of Officers 
10. Other Business. 
With your permission, Mr. Chairman, I wis 
to ask Mr. Russell A. Sharp, Chairman Finance: 
Committee to make a 


report of the financial 
conditions of the Association. The report of 
the Auditor was given as the Report of Finances 


Committee by Chairman Sharp, and Budget for 

vear ending June 30, 1926 as follows 

(Given on page 487) 

REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
LEGISLATION. 


Mr. Chairman and Members of the House of 
leacl rs’ As 


Delegates of the Missouri State 
sociation, Assembled at St. Louis, Missouri, 
November 11, 1925: 

We, the members of the legislative commit 


tec, have held three meetings in an earnest en- 


deavor to accomplish our purposes and dis- 
charge faithfully the obligations imposed on us 
by the Association and its Executive Com- 
mittee. In our first meeting, January 2, 1925, 


at Jefferson City, we outlined definitely our pro- 
gram for the ensuing legislature. Seven mem- 


bers were present as were also Messrs. Mc- 
Clure, Carter, Walker, and Supt. Lee, all of 
whom made valuable suggestions. This meet- 
ing adjourned to meet in Columbia, Missouri, 


January 30, to co-operate with the Administra- 
tion Division and check up on the legislation 
pending at that time in the General Assembly. 
Our third meeting was held at St Nov. 
10, and adopted this report. 


Louis, 
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After due deliberation we decided at our first 
meeting that we ought to center our efforts on 
two or three main issues and strike them hard. 
The measures we considered of supreme im- 
portance were adequate support for the educa- 
tional institutions, the State Department and 
the Public Schools, and’the Community School 
Bill. In order to further this program we ap- 
pointed a Steering Committee to have charge 
of all legislation. The Chairman and Secretary 
were instructed to draft a letter to the educators 
and school people of the state, asking them to 
write to or get in touch with their senator and 
representative immediately before the legisla- 
ture convened, urging them to support the pro- 
gram outlined. ‘This letter was formulated and 
mailed to a large number of people on January 
6, 1925. Several members of the committee 
were present at the hearing before the House 
Education Committee, on the Community School 
measure, in charge of Supt. Lee. Letters in- 
forming the school people of the state on the 
progress of legislation were sent out from time 
to time. The response to such letters was al- 
ways gratifying. 

At our second meeting in Columbia we went 
whole-heartedly into the campaign to get Mr. 
McClure’s ideas on taxation before the General 
Assembly, as a means of obtaining adequate 
revenue. Much valuable work was done on 
this matter; and after Governor Baker, in his 
bold and courageous way, came out for almost 
all our program, we had high hopes of success 
for a good while. At one time we sent, in con- 
junction with Mr. McClure, a rineing letter, “A 
Call to Arms,” on this matter of revenue, and 
all but succeeded. However, a deadlock in 
legislation ensued and so far we have had no 
visible success in this vital matter. At another 
time the school men rallied so strongly to our 
call that they saved the appropriations to the 
State Department so it could keep all its work- 
ers except the Physical Education Director; and 
in this case the law, which was new, was not 
repealed, but the appropriations for it were cut 
off. 

It was not long after the legislature got under 
way until it became evident that new laws would 
be few, and any decided or even considerable 
change was most unlikely. But we continued to 
work for good school legislation and to oppose 
undesirable proposals. It is apparent that the 
people of our country generally are surfeited 
with laws and this reaction hurt our school pro- 
posals; perhaps it also helped us to defeat some 
of the ones we opposed. Our greatest vic- 
tories were in the defeat of undesirable laws, 
the most damaging of which was the Third 
Grade Certificate law, which would have low- 
ered standards, and moved us backwards twen- 
tv-five years. Thanks to the legislature, aided 
by a strong popular opinion among school men, 
these and similar measures were defeated. We 
are to be congratulated also on the successful 
opposition to the State-wide Text Book law. 
This law was drawn to include cities up to 
twelve thousand and was bad in principle and 
drawn in the worst way possible. 





We are glad to report that the General As- 
sembly made good appropriations to all the 
state educational institutions and the State De- 
partment considering the revenue available, ex- 
cept as noted above, but there was not and is 
not now sufficient revenue. The failure of the 
General Assembly was in not facing that prob- 
lem and courageously solving it by tax measures 
that would get the revenue. At it was, the 
humiliating experience of cutting $1,000,000 out 
of the third of the revenue set aside to the 
public schools was the net result of the legis- 
lature’s attempt to avoid the real issue. This 
cut, together with the previous cut of two cents 
in the state rate in 1923, just now becoming 
effective, amounted to a decrease of 34% in the 
state funds distributed by the state superintend- 
ent to the various districts of the state. 

In most instances this money was taken from 
the school fund when the statutory provisions 
of the law itself provided that it should come 
out of the General revenue funds, and in all 
the other cases the custom had been to take 
the appropriations out of the general fund. The 
people, the legislature, and school people must 


face this situation and work out a real solution. 
Courage and intelligence can do it. Let us do 
our duty. 

Unanimously. adopted by the committee 
November 10, 1925. 
J. A. ROBESON, Chairman 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON STATE 
SCHOOL SURVEY. 
To the Executive Committee of Missouri State 
Teachers Association: 

The State Teachers Association in 1923 ap- 
propriated Five Thousand ($5,000) Dollars to 
help with the Missouri School Survey. This 
work was made possible by the hearty co-opera- 
tion of the State Educational Institutions, the 
Executive Committee of the State Teachers 
Association, and the State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Of the money which the State Teachers As- 
sociation ‘appropriated there has been spent 
$2308.82, leaving a balance of $2691.18. I 
would recommend that the committee be con- 
tinued until the next meeting of the Associa- 
tion so that some plans which will give this 
Survey the proper amount of publicity can be 
carried through. 

CHAS. A. LEE, 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON SALARIES 
AND TENURE OF OFFICE. 

In order to avoid duplication in collecting 
data concerning salaries and tenure of office, 
the Committee decided to wait until the State 
Department of Education publishes the current 
High School Directory. The studies can be 
made and published about February 1, 1925 
By so doing the data will be available for con- 
sideration next spring when Boards of Educa- 
tion are hiring teachers. 

A. G. CAPPS 
PAULINE A. HUMPHREYS 
November 11, 1925 


Chairman. 
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AUDITOR’S REPORT 
Consolidated Statement of Receipts and Disbursements 


MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Columbia, Missouri 
June 30, 1925. 


To the Executive Committee, 
Missouri State Teachers Association, 
Columbia, Missouri 

Gentlemen: 


In accordance with our engagement, we have made 
an audit of the books and records of your Association, 
covering the period from June 16, 1924 to June 30, 
1925 inclusive, and submit herewith our report consisting 
of the following Exhibits and Schedules together with 
the Comments on the same, To-Wit :— 


EXHIBIT ‘A’ Balance Sheet Association Funds. 

EXHIBIT “B” Balance Sheet School & Community 
Funds. 

EXHIBIT “CC” Balance Sheet Reading Circle Funds. 

SCHEDULE “I” Reconciliation Bank Balances Asso- 
ciation and School and Community 
Funds. 

SCHEDULE "Il" Reconciliation Bank Balance Reading 
Circle Funds. 

SCHEDULE “III” Cash Receipts Association Funds. 

SCHEDULE “IV” Cash Disbursements Association 
Funds. 

SCHEDULE “V” Cash Receipts School and Community 
Funds. 

SCHEDULE “VI” Cash Disbursements School and 
Community Funds. 

SCHEDULE “VII” Accounts Receivable School and 
Community Funds. 

SCHEDULE “VIII Cash Receipts Reading Circle 
Funds. 

SCHEDULE “IX” Cash Disbursements Reading Circle 

Funds. 
X” Accounts Receivable Reading Circle 
Funds. 

We hereby certify, that in our opinion, that the balance 

Sheets and Schedules as above set forth, subject to the 

Comments thereto attached, reflect the true financial 

condition of the Missouri State Teachers Association as 

of June 30, 1925. 
Respectfully submitted, 

COLUMBIA ACCOUNTING COMPANY, 


By A. G. Thompson, 
Public Accountant. 


SCHEDULE * 


EXHIBIT “A” 


BALANCE SHEET ASSOCIATION FUNDS MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AS OF 
JUNE 30, 1925 


Assets 

Fixed 
Furniture & Fixtures ........ . $2,706.87 
OS eee ... 9,625.66 
Revolving Fund Exchange National 


BUG  ctwenksu0 é6e0eedseadasseves 750.00 
TOTAL FIXED ASSETS ..... _ $18, 062.6 53 
Liabilities 
Boone County National Bank ..... $s 47.60 
Association Investment .......... 13, 034. 93 
TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
INVESTMENT ......... 5 $13,082.53 








Comments: 
This Revolving Fund contains at all times $750.00 in 
Cash or Expense Items for which Warrants to this Fund 
will be drawn. This Fund expedites the payment of 
Petty Payroll and other bills. 


(Continued on page 490) 


EXHIBIT “B” 

BALANCE SHEET SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY FUNDS 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1925 

Assets 

Current 
Cash, Boone County National 

Bank . : se $16,671.91 
Accounts ‘Receivable souenaneun 7 4,049.11 


TOTAL CURRENT ASSETS $20,721.02 
Fixed 


Musical Instruments $140.00 
Furniture & Fixtures ie 481.00 


TOTAL FIXED ASSETS $ 621.00 
TOTAL ASSETS 21,342.02 


Liabilities 
NONE 


School & Community Investment $21,342.02 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 


INVESTMENT $21,342.02 


SCHEDULE “I” 
RECONCILIATION OF BANK BALANCES, ASSOCIA- 
TION AND SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY FUNDS. 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1925 

Balance June 16, 1924 
DEPOSITS 
Association .......... $29,558.39 
School & Community $25,095.15 

TOTAL ACCOUNT- 

ABLE FUNDS 

DEDUCT Warrants Issued 
Association $45,642.58 
School & Community 16,183.93 


$23,797.28 
54,653.54 

$78,450.82 
iwaheak 61,826.51 


$16,624.31 


750.00 
BALANCE PER BOOKS $15,874.31 
Balance per Pass Book 
June 16, 1924.. $26,975.20 
Deposits per Bank 
to June 30, 1925 53,903.54 
TOTAL ACCOUNT- 
Pn -sshaee $80,878.74 
DEDUCT 
Warrants Paid by Bank 64,834.23 
Balance per Bank $16,044.51 
Deduct Outstanding 
Warrants .. $ 73.43 
Deduct Outs tandi hg 
Warrants, 1924 and 
1925 : ‘“ 100.20 
$ 173.63 
Less Adjustment 3.43 170.20 
Balance per Books $15,874.31 
OUTSTANDING CHECKS 
= 13 U. W. Lamkin .... $36.78 
= 786 Nodaway Co. i(C. A. Hawkins) 8.40 
ee ek ED cacecnceccannses 5.00 
2338 M. B. Vaughm .......0.. -+- 22.50 
= 1032 Supt. of Documents _ 1.25 
TOTAL OUTSTANDING CHECKS $73.43 


=a 
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who seek to convert the world by laboured disputations! Step out of the way or 
create a new mind and a new Earth in a single generation.—Benjamin Kidd. 








CENTRAL MISSOURI 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Offers four years of fully accredited college work. 

Prepares teachers for the kindergarten, the grades and high school 

Offers commercial and music courses. 

Served 4671 different students last vear. an increase of 61 
preceding year. 

Issued 250 degrees last year. 

Average initial salary of graduates is over $1,500. 

New buildings are well equipped. Excellent cafeteria. 

Winter term begins December |. 


Iorite fora catalog: 


E. L. HENDRICKS, Pres. Warrensburg. Mo. 








ULL COLLEGIATE COURSES in all subjects. 


STATE OF MISSOURI | 


| DO YOUR 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE PLANNING 
SPRINGFIELD Now is the time for vo 


work next Spring and Sum 
will be ready when vour s 
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EXHIBIT "C” 
BALANCE SHEET READING CIRCLE FUNDS MIS- 
SOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
AS OF JUNE 30, 1925 


Assets 
Current 
Cash, Boone County Trust Co. ...$ 7,961.37 
Cash, First National Bank ........ 447.60 
Cash, Farmers Trust Co. ........ 1,090.39 
DE GOED suce vedas ne soeeseon 2,000.00 
Accounts Receivable ............. 1,095.08 
EY <n gata scaweeeekeewneeen 444.84 
es CD GONE oc iccccccccceseseasces $13,039.28 
Fixed 
Furniture & Fixtures ........... $ 1,257.25 
Wetal Fined Assets .ccccccccccce 1,257.25 
TOTAL ASSETS ......... . $14,296.53 
Liabilities 
Accounts Payable ................ $ 638.12 
Reading Circle Investment ........ 13,658.41 


TOTAL LIABILITIES AND 
INVESTMENT .........-. a $14,296.53 


SCHEDULE “Ii” 
RECONCILIATION OF BANK BALANCES MIS- 
SOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
READING CIRCLE FUNDS AS OF 
JUNE 30, 1925. 


Balance per Books 
June 16, 1924 ...... $19,415.33 


Total Accountable $106,802.68 
Deduct Warrants 
OD cccccececce 98,841.31 
BALANCE PER BOOKS 
JUNE 30, 1925 .... $ 7,961.37 





Balance per Pass 

Book June 16, 1924. .$47,501.17 
Deposits per Pass 

Book to June 30, 

SD “eietsencnna cous 87,387.35 


TOTAL ACCOUNT- 
ABLE $134,888.52 


a... a covakueees 
Warrants Paid by 

ae ry 125,611.97 

9,276.55 

Outstanding Warrants 1,313.58 


7,962.97 
Less Adjusting 
BO ccnscvcsesec 1.60 


BALANCE PER BOOKS 
JUNE 30, 1925 .... $ 7,961.37 





OUTSTANDING CHECKS 
$ 


> 361 Boni-Liveright Co. .......... 8.64 
Bee Peewee | GO cccccccvcese 62.85 
> 385 Little Brown & Co. ........ 1,242.09 
TOTAL OUTSTANDING CHECKS $ 1,313.58 


SCHEDULE “III” 
CASH RECEIPTS ASSOCIATION FUND MISSOURI 
STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
JUNE 15, 1924 TO JUNE 30, 1925. 


ee OO EE ee er Pr eee $28,420.00 
re i CD: (i ci teees pnekee Ghee Wee 624.56 
Constitutional Convention Co. .......+....+.+. 173.97 
tl Hp kd did thea bbe toseneneseceekion tence 339.33 
i Ce Ce, Ce cae cata ceed ene wemewewe’ 53 

ee ee $29,558.39 


SCHEDULE “Iv” 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS ASSOCIATION FUNDS 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
JUNE 15, 1924 TO JUNE 30, 1925. 


DD hee Savion ashe teak 6a oneind ean kare’ $ 
Traveling Expense . ‘ + AEAS 
SEES ore ieee caee 
DD Giduecisd uatiewh aghebaeensvundeaeeint 1,223.3 
0 > ee ee eek cinkcaret 
Telephone & Telegraph ....... a ae a eee 
EES EE I ne 
State School Survey .............. ra ae ee 
High School Course of Study ................ 
Elementary Course of Study os 
District & Community Association Funds ...... 13,977 
PE ciCasedsdeeerdecdcutesncecsteccesecsecs 
Committee on Professional Ethics ............ 
Committee on Teachers Salaries .............. 
DD: ictieieneeghennwekhéuneenses encase 
Missouri Association Dues ...........seceeee: 
OS, UO >= er 4,% 
Department Expenses ..............- wweeeue 
ER er ee -B 
eT. txvcacetendsacesesascecnsnde 
SD EEOTIDD  cccncccccccscovescenccancese 
EY Canis, ainnlnnn bie ae eek we ees eee 
i Ce ic ceN di ceaweneaiew wees Rciteicecle 60.50 
Bemseewss Preed AssesiAes ..cccccccccccsccces 30.00 
GE GUE ocncncccccconesive a 300.00 
N. E. A. ; 500.74 
Executive Com. Travel Expense .............. 926.14 
Furniture & Fixture ................ wena 33.00 
a GO rrr ee eee 


TOTAL CASH DISBURSEMENT ........ $45,642.58 


SCHEDULE “Vv” 
CASH RECEIPTS SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY FUNDS 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
JUNE 15, 1924 TO JUNE 30, 1925 


.916.86 


~ ~~ 


~ 
oo tn 





DE crcacksinenbhdedswes ééaues bes seeuss anaes $ 12,180.00 
Accounts Receivable .............ee+-0+. --- 31,778.99 
PD PONE cecccntcsesecencssneuns 320.01 
PE DOUUPMRINED ccc cccccagecesccescocese 165.00 
Paper, Printing, & Freight Refund .......... 15.52 

TOTAL CASH RECEIPTS .... i .$24,459.52 


SCHEDULE “VI” 

CASH DISBURSEMENTS SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 
FUNDS MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION JUNE 15, 1924 TO 
JUNE 30, 1925 


PE cence cievetathhaadenes £daeeennanee ees $ 5,836.99 
oo er rere rT ere 318.29 
0 ee ee ere rere 416.27 
I SD cecbtsnceitetecet ds ected siaee 846.56 
Pager, Premeiem, @ Peels 2... cccccscceccvcce 8,368.67 
Service Bureau of S. Association ............. 259.00 
i re Cb ncbeeeouckeennet ons teew eons 47.15 
Furniture @& Fixtures ............... er 91.00 

TOTAL CASH DISBURSEMENTS ..........$16,183.93 


SCHEDULE “VIII” 
CASH RECEIPTS READING CIRCLE FUNDS MIS- 
SOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
JUNE 15, 1924 TO JUNE 30, 1925 


Cash Sales of Books ....... ... .$78,609.96 
Interest on Liberty Bonds ....... 85.00 
Interest on Deposits ............ 796.07 
Miscellaneous Income ............ 129.66 
Rear rer 787.69 
Accounts Receivable ........ ‘ 
ONS SFr eee 

Tests & Measurements ..... 


TOTAL CASH RECEIPTS 





SCHEDULE “IX” 
CASH DISBURSEMENTS READING CIRCLE FUNDS 
MISSOURI STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 
JUNE 15, 1924 TO JUNE 30, 1925 


Accounts Payable ........... 
Printing 
Postage 


Salaries 









ont «9 ene Oe oe 
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Freight & Drayage ‘oe 451.71 
Pe See cutee wene™ 168.59 
General Expense , ‘ M 364.3% 
teturns & Allowances 155 

Tests & Measurement Purchases .. 757.93 


Furniture & Fixtures . pawenaal 829.68 


TOTAL CASH DISBURSEMENTS $98,841.31 


BUDGET FOR YEAR ENDING 
JUNE 30, 1926 


Estimated Revenues for 1925-1926 


Advertising in School and Community ........ $12,000.00 
Enrollments . pee deuabkense-ssnweeues 40,600.00 
P. Kk. C. Bock Sales . [ost0cseteke owe 80,000.00 
Interest on Deposits and Bonds .............. 1,500.00 
Test Sales ..... ie “dudadesadesereeheedaee 600.00 
0 ee ee ee $134, 700. 00 

Recommended Appropriations from 1925-1926 Income. 
1. Sehool and Community ....cccccccccccess $17,475.00 
Ar See 36,612.60 
DT In cance eraninn an ma MOAae Waid 78,516.00 
PE cc uvicnouneemeneseneaeesens 2,096.40 
TE: inixitdjsdeesdteesusesebaesenses $134,900.00 

1. THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY FUNDS 

Appropriation Bal. Nov. 1 

1925 
I i ai ne iene aie eel $6,000.00 $3,894.38 
Traveling Expense ....cccccccceses 600.00 600.00 
Pesteme cccccs 700.00 482.31 
General Expense .......... ‘san 900.00 707.18 
Paper, Printing & Freight ........ 8,500.00 3,127.27 

ee Seer 
Furniture and Fixtures .......... 400.00 395.00 
Drayage and Storage eee 75.00 75.00 
Service Bureau of State Association 300.00 255.00 
$17,475 00 
2. ASSOCIATION FUNDS 

Appropriation Bal. Nov. 1 

1925 
Secretary Salary re FC 1,433.30 
Office Help .. 2,900.00 1,910.20 
Traveling Expense ...........ceee. $1,000.00 360.89 

Ed. & Sec. 

Printing .. PT 1,200.00 734.70 
Traveling Expense Ex. Committee... 1,300.00 1,186.21 
DEL, Nia dieth a icdiaeaaics cbecces Ce 354.90 
Pee jebeaseanese ee 647.57 
Telephone & Telegra ph 400.00 276.66 
General Expense 500.00 370.85 


High Lights from 


6é AM looking 
s} 


hall see 


xr forward to the day when 1 
scaniien of this state equitably 

divided into districts with valuations suf- 
ficiently large to guarantee enough money to- 
gether with what the state will give, to provide 
first-class educational facilities for all the 
children. We must sooner or later adopt the 
same principles regarding public education that 
we have lately applied to road building. The 
wealth of the state should be used to some 


extent where it is to educate the children where 
they are 
I are.’ 


State Superintendent Chas. A. Lee, 
Jefferson 


City, Missouri 
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District & Community Refunds 14,210.00 8,946.00 
Badges . sib tia 100.00 100.00 
ss Ss rer ee : 500.00 170.13 
Com. on Professional Ethics ' 100.00 100.00 
Insurance .. 50.00 35.44 
Com. on Teachers Salaries 200.00 200.00 
Furniture & Fixtures ...... att 150.00 99.47 
Be. Asse. DUD .ccescccces ‘ 40.00 40.00 
Program Talent Expense .... . 6,000.00 5,950.00 
Program Expense .......... .. 1,200.00 1,130.25 
Resolution Committee ..... : 90.00 90.00 
Auditing Expense . . 400.00 400.00 
High School Course of Study cnece Gee 3,538.87 
(Reappropriated) 
State School Survey (Re) ...... 2,691.18 2,691.18 
State Spelling Contest ........ ; 101.60 
Legislation ........ 300.00 224.26 
Missouri Press Ass« eiatic n , 30.00 
Retirement Fund Committee .... 100.00 100.00 
Departmental Expense .. , 750.00 750.00 
Building Fund sacle ee esata wee» 8,250.00 179.95 
World Conference 450.00 
(Walker) 
Headquarters Committee 150.00 150.00 
$48,701.90 
Less 
High School Course of 
Study ‘une $4,148.12 
State School Survey 2,691.18 
Bonds ‘ 5,250.00 


12,089.30 


$36,612.6 


3. READING CIRCLE FUNDS 
Appropriation Bal. Nov. 1 


1925 
Book Purchases $66,666.00 $65,709.32 
Printing Serres 1,100.00 566.79 
Postage .. , Sania ; 2,600.00 1,730.50 
Salaries Office ‘Help ... 8,800.00 2,809.17 
Freight and Drayage ..... - 500.00 305.98 
General Expense ........ . 350.00 248.97 
Kk. C. Board Expense ...... . 300.00 431.36 
Insurance ... a 50.00 50.00 
Bonds a — 5,250.00 180.00 
Furniture and Fixtures 200.00 200.00 
Sales Allowances ... aden iee 250.00 186.73 
Secretary Salary 2,100.00 1,400.00 
Tests 2nd Measurements 500.00 500.00 
Charging off accounts 100.00 100.00 


$83,766.00 


Less Investment in Bonds 5,250.00 


Estimated Expenditures from 1925- 


26 Income $78,516.00 


Convention Addresses. 


66 HE LAST two General Assemblies 
have done practically nothing so far 
as school betterment is concerned and 

unless we get busy and unite upon a program 

ot propaganda before the next session of the 
legislature, the years to come will be just as 
desolate so far as education is concerned as 
worthy foe in the 


was 1925. We have a 
demagogue who goes before the people with 
his cureall of tax reduction, and our big duty 


that ill advised re- 
than an increase 


now is to show the people 
ductions are more expensive 
in taxes. 
Superintendent C. A 
St. Joseph, Missouri 
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disgrace to the state. Such things 

as trained teachers in the rural dis- 

tricts are non-existent. What we need is more 

money and better organization. We need to 

give the idea of the value of the county unit 

to the rural districts where the measure was 
defeated in the last election.” 

Geo. A. Melcher, Assistant Superintendent, 

Kansas City Schools. 


66’ > ‘HE RURAL schools of Missouri are 


6é THE past we have been tricked by 
iF politicians who have gone before the peo- 
ple and shouted from the house tops how 
they have saved the state from high taxes. 
They point to two-cent decreases, but we must 
not forget that much of the decrease is at the 
expense of the school fund. For instance, 
Lawrence County last year received but $19,000 
as its part of the state school funds, a reduc- 
tion of $10,000 from its previous allotment. As 
a result the county was forced to levy upon its 
people for funds with which to continue its 
schools. Is there any economy in that prac- 
tice? Is there wise statemanship involved in 
such procedure?” 

Superintendent J. N. Crocker, 

Sedalia, Missouri. 


be HARACTER is something that grows 
as the fruitage of purposeful conduct. 
It cannot be produced by machine 
methods. 
“The school house should be a house of 
efficient service, not a work-shop shaping the 
curious knowledge. Its function as an insti- 
tution is higher socialization, not better or- 
ganization. We must set the child ever afresh 
in the midst of our educational devices. The 
school should be like a garden, not a factory.” 
Edwin D. Starbuck, 
State University of Iowa. 


66) F FIFTY-ONE Americans say the 
world is made of green cheese and the 
remaining forty-nine say that it is made 

of common ordinary American cheese, forth- 

with, it seems necessary to believe that the 

world is made of green cheese. This is a 

perversion of the American constitutional be- 

liefs. The doctrine of majority rule was not 

intended as a silencing device. It is only a 

method by which we may settle contests until 

further discussion finds a better solution.” 
Glenn Frank, President, 
Wisconsin University. 


66 OCATIONAL EDUCATION dignifies 
labor and puts a sacred touch upon 
men’s useful efforts. It is meeting 

with general approval on the part of civic or- 

ganizations, school officials, and other citizens 
who are interested in the improvement of the 
individual.” 


George Reavis, 
Director of Vocational Education, 
Jefferson City, Missouri. 
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66 UBLIC OPINIONS about education a: 
at least twenty years behind the times 
Every year the schools are obliged t 
deal with fathers of newcomers who must b 
convinced that the new method of teaching 
child to read is superior to the old method. 
Will C. Wood, 
State Superintendent of Californi 


66 HAVE been wondering too long 
Phe wad this or that measure would 
prejudice people along political lines. 

[he time has come for all who are interested 

in better education to assert themselves aid 

get behind some measure for a permarent 
school fund. ‘Parsimony toward educatic 
means liberality toward crime.’ ” 
Sam. A. Baker, 
Governor of Missouri 


66 LLINOIS grumbles of paying $61.51 
per child per year Missouri perhap 
seems satisfied with $42.77 while Arkan- 

sas goes down to $18.02. Some others lik 

New York, Detroit, and Rochester spend mor: 

than $100 per child while Chicago quarrels 

over $89.93. A false economy too often pre 
vents the conservation of the potential powers 
of young folks.” 
Mary E. McDonald, 
Commissioner of Public Welfare, 
Chicago. 


66 IFE IS not worthwhile to the child 
unless he has someone upon whom hi 
can direct all his normal, wholesony 

affection. The lack of someone to love has 

wrecked many children’s lives.” 
Dr. Patty Smith Hill, 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


66 HICAGO SPENT $70,000 for stereop 
ticons and stereoptical aids to teachers 
last year. St. Louis needs to be shaken 

loose. The teachers here know how to us 

visual education but are lacking in facilities.” 


D. P. Mossman 


66 MOTOR-minded boy is one who 
gains the greater part of his knowledg: 


through working with his hands. 


The visual or auditory-minded boy makes a 
better student, but he who is of the mechanical 
turn is more likely to develop into a genius.” 
Anna M. Thompson, 
Lathrop Trade School, 
Kansas City. 


as IERE IS a growing realization of the 
need of art, as an everyday life es- 


sential. Our American Parthenon is 
slowly rising. Its foundations are being laid 
by the teachers in the public schools.” 
C. Valentine Kirby, 


Harrisburg, Pennsylvania 
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Address by State 


Supt. Chas. A 


St. Louis, 


HI, nearly three years which it has been 
my privilege to serve as State Superintend- 


ent have b short, wholly pleasant, and 


filled with ample opportunities to study elemen- 
tary and secondary educational questions and 
needs in Missouri apparent briefness of 
this period and the particular pleasure of my 
work have been almost entirely due to the con- 
stant and unfailing spirit of ration with 
the Department o who are giving the 


lhe 


co-ope 


those 
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Education in a Democracy. 


Lee, before 


the Annual Convention of the M. $8. T. A.., 


Nov. 14, 1925 
ual pursuit —— +] ) ' afiine writ 
ual pursuits so long as they do not conflict with 
the common good, Dem acy de i s lat DOVs 
and girls with unequal endowments shall have 
an equal chance in developing those end 


nents 


My ce 


neeption ot the educative process has 








unstinted measure of devo- 
tion to the sacred service 
or so ably discharging thei: 


profe ssional oblig 





teachers and administrators 


itions as NEEDED LEGISLATION 


| 
long ago led me to believe that we are en 
vaged in creating such learning situations as 
will be productive of better citizenship lhis 
is no reflection upon conte Ipor societ 
made up of those persons 
seeking discharge their 
i : 1 tis 
a s is rood citizens 


However, every thinking 


person will agree, that we 





in our state and to tl n- First: Larger School Units. Dis- as a state and nation must 
stant support of school tricts large enough in wealth and progress, and if a normal 
board members and p population to maintain economically progress is to be realized 
trons. 12 years of first class educational the personal equation must 
My travels over Mis facilities. he continuously enriched 
souri, (and my duties have Second: A certification law that by such wholesome expe 
called me into all parts of will make uniform the certification riences as will react favot 
the state) have convinced of teachers by viving the licensing ably upon each individual 
me that the people of this authority to a central head. so that his or h expe 
state are desirous that their Third: The state should start on rience wv be su s tt 
children shall take thei a program which will eventuate in form a fiber of personality 
places as citizens of this the state’s assuming from 25 to 30 in harmony with the high 
commonwealth juipped per cent of the total cost of educa- est ideals approved by the 
with a knowledge of real tion and in addition provide an Ak adil 
worth in order that they equalizing fund of approximately Phat we are products of 
may serve the state and $3,000,000. everything we meet. that 
nation with an objectiv Fourth: Reorganization of county every experience we have 
commensurate with the ex- superintendents office by appoint- permanently registers in 


pectancy of our forefathers 
hater 


ment of this officer by a county 


our neural system and re 


who so willingly gave their board of education. mains a constant, and that 
best efforts and in numer- Fifth: A minimum teacher's sal- the process of obtaining an 
ous cases their lives for t! ary law. education resolves _ itself 
lasting benefit of succecd Sixth: The reorganization of the into a continuous pursuit 
ing generations. office of State Superintendent of of desirable experiences 

When I was privileged School providing for his appoint- are premises upon which 
to speak to the members ment by an elective State Board of educators agree It 
of the Missouri Stat Education. therefore, is logical that we 





Teachers’ Association in 





ook seriously upon. the 














St. Louis two vears ago I 
devoted my attention to a consideration of t 
Educational Situation in Missouri. As you may 
recall this consisted largely of a statistical pres- 
entation of facts. The following vear in Kansas 
City I devoted my attention to Educational 
Needs in Missouri. Now | before you 
to briefly continue both of these discussions and 
in addition point out my conception of what 


he 


come 


we are trying to do, namely, educate for a 
democracy. 
As people insist upon a definition of terms 


of the many defini- 
has said, “De- 
form of society in 
and administrative 


it might be well to give one 
tions of a democracy. Some one 
mocracy is an organized 
which all organizations 
agencies derive their right to function by the 
consent of the peopl It is also an organized 
form of society affording equal opportunities to 
every person and protects them in their individ- 





Kducational Situation § in 


Missouri and its needs if we as teachers. school 


board members and patrons are to work with 
the material at hand, supply the necessary needs 
and educate for “better citizenship” in a d 


mocrac\ 


The Present Situation. 
I could devote the entire time of this discus 
sion to the good points of 
We have one of the honor 
country The state has 
teachers colleges, and we 
villages maint 

] ] 


school system 


Universities of this 
five splendid 
have scores of 
aining splendid school 
: our rural will 
rank among the first of the states of the Union 
having a similar But as | 
my duty is to problems 
confronting us, standpoint of criti 


cism at all, 


our 


State 
cities 
towns, and 


¢ 


systems. I also believe schools 


organization see tf 
point out some of the 
not from the 
but from the standpoint of studying 
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these questions together and coming to a com- 
mon understanding, so that we can work to- 
gether as a unit in removing these defects. 

Missouri's chief problem is rural education. 
The state has more than 9,000 school districts 
most of which are rural having one-room build- 
ings. The number of these districts with an 
average daily attendance of fewer than fifteen 
has more than doubled since 1912 so that now 
more than 2,700 or nearly thirty per cent of 
the total number of districts have an average 
daily attendance of from one to less than fif- 
teen. 

It necessitates no study to conclude this is 
wholly uneconomic and impractical because the 
per capita cost of elementary education is too 
great and there are not enough students to have 
a proper school situation. These districts can 
never have a real school because they do not 
have enough children to make the school a 
socializing institution which is absolutely es- 
sential for proper educational advancement. 

The English language is a wholly inadequate 
vehicle for me to convey to you even a faint 
description of some of the structures in Mis- 
souri answering to the name of rural school- 
houses. Conceive, if you can, some of the most 
uncomfortable dilapidated buildings of the most 
primitive construction you have ever seen and 
you will have a fair impression of some rural 
school buildings in Missouri. Maintainnig suf- 
ficient heat for comfort is beyond question when 
there is no underpinning, chinking fallen from 
between logs so one can see persons in the 
house while at considerable distance, window 
panes gone and even sash absent in many cases, 
a skeleton of a roof, absence of libraries, use- 
less blackboards, no usable dictionary, open 
floors, a wreckage of seats, no pictures nor 
maps, improper drainage and disgraceful out- 
buildings. This is not a description of an iso- 
lated case, but applies to more cases than I 
can take time to cite. 

Yet I doubt if there is a family in these dis- 
tricts but who is desirous of infinitely better 
housing facilities. In fact I am sure the spirit 
of democracy has been sufficiently imbibed by 
the people of these districts so that they desire 
educational opportunity for their children equal 
to that provided by urban communities. I 
know there are many, many fine schoolhouses 
in the state, but as I see the situation a state 
educational system is like a chain, it is just as 
strong as the type of educational facilities it 
offers the boys and girls in the poorest district 
in the poorest county in the state. 

People as a rule will not remain long where 
good schools are not provided. This is evi- 
denced by the fact that rural Missouri is be- 
coming depopulated as I have indirectly shown 
by the increase in the number of districts with 
an average daily attendance of fewer than fif- 
teen. Depopulation of rural Missouri is tragic 
because the greatest industry, that of agricul- 
ture, is seriously inhibited. Already a survey 
of the state by the Federal and State Depart- 
ments of Agriculture a year ago shows thous- 
ands of farm houses abandoned and in every 
case the greatest percentage of these are in 
counties with the poorest educational facilities. 

T have every reason to believe that such poor 


educational facilities as I have mentioned d 


not exist because the people of these particula 
localities desire such a dearth of educational ad 
vantages. In almost every case the counties 
with the, larger percentage of vacant farn 
houses and poorer educational opportunities pay 
levies of sixty-five cents for school purposes 
Yet there are many other counties with good 
educational advantages with a low percentag 
of vacant farm houses where the levies ar 
from thirty to forty cents. No one can fail to 
see that such inequalities are not in keeping wit! 
such an educational objective as educating for 
a democracy. No one in a democracy is sup 
posed to have special privileges. There is no 
intent of a stratified society. Yet so long as 
the present inequalities of educational oppor 
tunities exist our boys and girls are growin 
into manhood and womanhood without the just 
heritage of every person, an opportunity for at 
least a common school education which th¢ 

have a right to obtain in a favorable environ- 
ment. 

The chief factor contributing to such de- 
plorable conditions is the weak rural district 
Nearly one-fourth of the rural districts in Mis 
souri have assessed valuations of from $10,000 
to $75,000 which places a very small amount oi 
money in each district with which to run th 
school. 

It is hardly believable that thirty-five dis- 
tricts have valuations of less than $10,000; sixty- 
two districts with from $10,000 to $20,000; 188 
districts with from $20,000 to $30,000; 338 dis- 
tricts with from $30,000 to $40,000; 486 districts 
with from $40,000 to $50,000; 506 districts with 
from $50,000 to $60,000; and 800 districts witl 
$60,000 to $80,000. 

Some of the districts previously mentioned 
cannot raise more than sixty-five dollars pet 
year with which to run their schools, and non¢ 
of the districts mentioned can raise more than 
five hundred dollars per year. With this money 
they must employ their teacher, purchase sup- 
plies for the school, and keep up the school- 
house and grounds. Does it seem possible ther« 
are fifteen hundred rural school districts in the 
state that cannot raise locally more than five 
hundred dollars per year with which to run 
their schools? Yet there are hundreds of teach- 
ers teaching in these districts for a wage below 
the standard of good living because the district, 
although voting the constitutional limit, cannot 
afford to pay the teacher a living wage. 

Some sections of the state have $6,000 in 
wealth back of each child enumerated and spend 
more than one hundred dollars a year on each 
child enrolled. Four per cent of the enrollment 
in Missouri is in counties where there is less 
than $1,500 in wealth back of each enumerated 
child while four-tenths of one per cent of the 
enrollment is in counties where there is more 
than $10,000 back of each enumerated child 
One-fourth of the children enrolled are in coun- 
ties where there is less than $3,000 back of each 
enumerated child and one-half are in counties 
where there is less than $5,000 behind each 
child. Yet is there anyone in a democracy who 
would say that some readjustment is not im- 
perative so that every district in the state might 
have sufficient funds to provide proper elemen 
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tary and high school facilities for all the boys 
and girls? Do you wonder that nearly one- 
sixth of the districts have less than eight months 
school? More than twenty districts have less 
than four months, 266 from four to six months 
and 1,380 from six to less than eight months. 

Such inadequate facilities as I have mentioned 
are conducive to increasing illiteracy in Mis- 
souri and anyone knows illiteracv is a mill 
stone around the neck of any nation. It has 
no right to exist in a democracy and it is the 
unqualified duty of every state and nation to 
remove such an inhibition by proper use of its 
educational system. I make no idle boast when 
I emphatically say that both as a public official 
and a citizen of this commonwealth who be- 
lieves in the fundamentals of a democracy I 
propose to use every legitimate means, co-oper- 
ate with every institution, organization, official 
and individual who is willing to aid in readjust- 
ing the status of education in this state so that 
every boy and girl in Missouri will be within 
reach of a first class elementary and first class 
four year high school. I want the fathers and 
mothers to realize their fondest wishes for 
their children which they have so many times 
expressed to me in all parts of the state. An 
education is about al! most of us can give our 
children. We dare not hope to leave them a 
greater legacy. The possession of real and 
personal property is not necessary for the best 
quality of citizenship, but the best educational 
system a state can put at the disposal of its 
children is unqualifiedly essential to the wel- 
fare of a democracy. 

A Mutual Responsibility. 

The wealthier sections of this state cannot 
live unto themselves. In the days of such rapid 
transportation and communication everyone, so 
to speak, is our next door neighbor. The state’s 
problems are common to us all. Equally upon 
our shoulders rests the mantle of responsibility. 
Were we not a democracy this would not be 
true, but since we so fortunately are and have 
equal responsibilities we must rightly expect 
that equal preparation to adequately bear these 
responsibilities shall be the unquestioned right 
of every citizen. However, equal preparation 
will never be realized with the present rural or- 
ganization. 

To retrospectively refer to the facts I gave 
about the valuations of rural districts I believe 
I can say without contradiction that so long as 
these weak units struggle along with terms of 
two, four, five and six months without the sem- 
blance of complete equipment that just so long 
will boys and girls from these districts go forth 
inadequately prepared to make the contribution 
to a democracy which society demands. Of 
course those who are financially able move to 
better educational communities, but our con- 
cern is for those who are not so fortunate. It 
is a democratic principle that the strong shal! 
support the weak, the rich shall help the poor 
and the well care for the sick. Since the school 
system is democracy’s means of preserving and 
transferring to succeeding generations the es- 
sentials of good citizenship I maintain that it 
is the unquestioned duty of the more fortunate 
parts of the state to go to the aid of the less 
wealthy sections of our commonwealth and en- 
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able them to provide such an educational system 
as is just and equitable in a democracy. 

To reiterate what I have said many times, 
the wealth of the state should to some extent, ” 
used where it is to educate the children wher 
they are. I think I have the right to arentaiente 
such a practice because there is no section of 
this state but what is affected by the kind of an 
educational system which exists in the most re- 
mote district. Were you to go before a repre- 
sentative body of citizens in St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, Springfield, Joplin, Sedalia or 
into any urban or rural community and ask 
where they were born and grew to maturity vou 
would find they came from all over the state 
We must remember that, as I said previously, 
everyone of us are largely what we are bec suse 
of our past experience, and that education 1s the 
process of getting experience. Missouri is what 
she is today because of the quality of her citizen- 
ship and what the future of the state will be d 
pends upon the quality of her citizenship, there- 
fore it is but a logical assumption that the qual- 
ity of citizenship now and in the future depends 
largely upon the kind of an educational system 
which has been and will be maintained in cvery 
portion of the state. The quality of a democ- 
racy we have depends upon the quality of our 
citizenship, for in a democracy every agency 
that functions derives its right to exist from 
the consent of those affected. A democracy can 
only flourish where a uniform composite b ms 
of intelligent citizens, possessed of similar idea 
will work together for the common good of < 
mankind. Kipling well expressed it in the tines 

“For the strength of the pack is the wolf 
And the strength of the wolf is the pack.” 
Larger School Units. 

I have referred to the inability of weak dis 
tricts to ably function as educational units. I 
would not detract from the intrinsic vaiue of 
the service the one-room rural school has ren- 
dered. I have no such quixotic idea as promot- 
ing the abolishment of the rural school. My 
remarks are directed at the smal! district or- 
ganization which makes possible dnlv the one- 
room rural school. I believe the :tate should 
be divided into districts large t! 


enough that the 
people in each district could have the kind of a 
school they desire. However, I have ample 
reasons to believe that the people of this state 
desire an educational system as modern as th 
age in which we live. Anyone knows that an 
organization formed fifty years ago is out of 
date now just as much as machinery or clothes 
of that period and should be relegated to the 
past. The business world long ago learned the 
only way to be economically successiul was to 
consolidate into larger units for the purpose of 
reducing expenses. I have shown the bad econ- 
omy prevailing in many small districts. It is 
not only uneconomical from a monetary stand- 
point, but the state cannot afford to continue to 
deny the children their birthright. As the prob- 
lem presents itself to my mind there is but one 
solution and that is to form larger school units, 
and a sufficient number of them that the thous- 
ands of boys and girls now living upon the 
farms will have within reach a first class school 
svstem of twelve grades with all the attributes 
that it requires to render the greatest service to 
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the greatest number. The states of this nation 
and the nations of the earth rank in the order 
of the quality and extent of the education of 
their citizenship. 

I am looking forward to the day when I shall 
see the counties of this state equitably divided 
into districts with valuations sufficiently large 
to guarantee enough money behind each child 
together with what the state will give to pro- 
vide first-class educational facilities second to 
none in the American Union. We must sooner 
or later adopt the same principle regarding pub- 
lic education we have lately applied to road 
building. The wealth of the state should to 
some extent be used where it is to educate the 
children where they are. The big cities are 
paying a large share of the cost of building high- 
ways over the state, and recognize their bene- 
fits, although none of the road money is spent 
within the city limits. No one should be asked 
to sacrifice a home to move where good educa- 
tional opportunities are. Furthermore, children 
should not have to pay tuition to attend either 
the elementary or high school because it is un- 
democratic. I trust it may be my privilege to 
have some part in bringing about such an edu- 
cational organization and that the people of 
the state and the organizations who favor the 
maintenance of the best school system possible 
will all work together in trying to make this a 
concrete realization. It is not the province of 
the professional school men and women alone 
to bring about a universal system of education. 
Upon the churches and homes of our democracy 
rests a large share of this responsibility. They 
are educational institutions and our mutual co- 
operation is imperative for success in this en- 
terprise. 

Needed Legislation. 

As I view the situation there are a few laws 
which must be placed upon the Statutes before 
our educational system can develop as it should. 
They are as follows: 

First: Larger school units. I have already 
discussed this problem. But to repeat I wish 
to say that sooner or later the entire state must 
be divided up into larger districts. Each dis- 
trict should contain first-class elementary schools 
and a four-year high school. These districts 
must be large enough to contain enough wealth 
with proper state aid ot adequately finance the 
school, large enough to contain enough children 
to make the cost of instruction reasonable, and 
large enough to contain enough people to fur- 
nish efficient lay leadership. 

Second: A certification Law. We have too 
many kinds of certificates, and too many cer- 
tificating agencies for the sake of uniformity. 
We have 128 different agencies issuing 37 differ- 
ent kinds of certificates. We have long recog- 
nized the fact that training teachers is a state 
problem. I maintain that licensing teachers is 
also a state problem. It is as much a duty of 
the state to license teachers as it is to train 
them. Why? Because it is of great concern 
to the state the kind of teachers we have teach- 
ing the boys and girls today who will be the 
citizens of tomorrow. The only way we can 
ever hope to have uniformity is for the state to 
license all teachers. We must adopt the prin- 


ciple of licensing teachers for a specific task 
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after due preparation has been made. For i 
stance, a person may hold his A. M. Degre: 


from the University and not be as well pre 

pared to teach in the rural school as a perso 
who has completed the present teacher-training 
course in high school. Instead of having 3; 
different kinds of certificates why not have fiv: 
different kinds, namely, supervisors’ license, su 
perintendents and principals’ license, high schoo 
teachers’ license, elementary teachers’ licens: 
and special teachers’ license for special subjects 
these certificates to be granted upon the com 
pletion of a special course of study preparing 
the person for a definite piece of work. In con 
cluding my remarks pertaining to certificatiot 
of teachers, I wish to say that the taxpayers o! 
the state will never be able to receive one hut 
dred cents worth of service for every dollar ex 
pended and the teachers of the state will nev« 

be able to render the best service possible until 
we have a more uniform and simplified method 
of granting certificates than we have at th 

present time. 

Third: The state must assume a larger shat 
of the burdens of public education. If pub! 
education is ever placed upon the high plan 
where it belongs the state must assume a larg: 
share of the cost. The state this year will pay 
only about seven per cent of the entire cost o 
public education. The state should start out o1 
a program of assuming from twenty-five t 
thirty per cent of the total cost. Practically 
every district now maintaining a first-class hig! 


school is voting the constitutional limit. If thi 
state should assume twenty-five or thirty pet 
cent of the cost of public education it would 


give the local districts more latitude regarding 
finances. This would enable hundreds of dis- 
tricts to raise more money for their schools 11 
they so desired. 

In addition to this the state should provide 
an equalizing fund of approximately three mi 
lion dollars per year so that the burden of pub 
lic education might be more equitably distrib- 
uted over the state. This money would be ap 
portioned to the poorer sections of the state 
according to their need. I cannot but believe 
that the state of Missouri should send enough 
money to each and every district (provided the 
districts are of proper size) to enable each dis 
trict to maintain good elementary schools and a 
four vear high school, provided said districts 
vote the constitutional limit. It should be of 
great concern to the state the kind of an educa- 
tion the boys and girls are receiving today who 
will be the citizens of tomorrow. 

Fourth: Reorganization of the office of county 
superintendent. The county superintendent's 
position should be made the leading school posi- 
tion in the county. As I see it there is only one 
way by which the office of county superinten- 
dent can be made the leading school position in 
the county, and the necessary supervisory and 
clerical help be secured for the county superin- 
tendent and that is by the people in each county 
electing a county board of education who will 
appoint the county superintendent ot schools, 
and provide the necessary clerical and super- 
visory help. By this plan the office of county 
superintendent would soon become the leading 
school position in the county. 
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Fifth: Minimum Salary Schedule. There are 
large number of persons teaching now for less 
than $500.00 per year which is less than a liv- 
Better trained teachers will not be 
ittracted to the profession as long as the mini- 
mum salary is that low. In order to keep the 
best teachers we have and attract more of the 
better trained teachers I believe the state should 
pass a law making the minimum salary $125.00 
per month for eight months. Of course a mini- 
mum number of students would be required per 
teachers. If a district could not raise this 
amount of money on a sixty-five cent levy the 
—_ would, from an equalizing fund, apportion 


ing wage 


S aid 


district enough money to pay the teacher 
$125.00 per month for eight months. Is there 
any one in the entire state who will say that 
$1,000 per year is too much to pay a well trained 
eacher. We should all remember that a poor 


teacher is overpaid if he or she works for 


nothing. 


Bsc Reorganization of office of State Super- 
intendent of Schools: Instead of the present 
organization bo should be an elective State 


board of education who would appoint the Stat 


Superintendent and the necessary employees ot 


the Department and fix the salaries of sam¢ 
Immediate Problems. 
I wish to call to your attention a few things 


toward which we should be working which do 


not require legislation 


First: Simplification of the Course of Study 
in the elementa schools. I believe we should 
try to teach fewer subjects and have more super- 
vised study. A bulletin issued by one of our 


1 


schools recently made the 
different subjects had 


statement 
been added 


lar ge city 
that twelve 


to the elementary school course in the last 
twenty vears. I would like to ask will twelve 
additional subjects be added in the next twenty 


vears? The teacher is now required to teach 
so many different subjects in the 
dav there isn't any time left to do any 


course of a 


real teach 


ing, but simply to hear lessons. We are teach 
ing so many different things that we have lost 


sit ght of the fact that we are teaching boys and 
girls and not subject-matter What we need 
s a simplification of the elementary course of 


study so that fewer subjects 
the teacher will hav« 
ing and not simply hear 

Second: Single Salary Schedule 1 be 


all work toward, and put into prac 


will be taught and 
time to do some real teach 
lessons 

lieve 
ve should 


tice as quickly as possible, a single salary sched 
ule. I believe that equal salaries should he 
paid for equal services rendered without re 


yard to sex, and a pe teaching in 
mentary and rural s should receive the 
same salary as a person teaching in high s 
rovided that person has the same 
ind experience. 

Third: Curriculum Making I wish at this 
time to express to all the members of the As- 
sociation mv hearty appreciation of the splendid 
co-operation you have given m« I wish es 
pecially to commend the Association for the 
two projects which were made 
two years ago. I refer 

Survey, and the 
Courses of 
appropriated 


rson 
} 


our cle 
100!S 
noo’. 


qualifications 


possible hy 
to the 


your 
Missouri 
High 
Associa- 
dollars two 


ac tion 
School 
Sche 01 
tion 


Junior-Senior 
Study. The 
thousand 


State 
five 
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years ago with which to help conduct a school 
survey. This ted during t 


survey was compk 


year 1924, under the direction of Dr. A. G 
Capps of the University of Missour I believe 
the Association, as well as the others who 


splendid piece o! 


proud ot 
This survey was m: 


helped, are 
work. 
hearty 


id possible by th 
co-operation of the state educational in- 
stitutions, the State Tea Association, and 
the State Department of Education. I believe 
if the committee had been required to pay for 
all the work it would have cost at least thirty 
thousand dollars. As it is, t 
pleted and not more than on 
voted by the 
spent 

Che work on the Junior 
Study is coming along fin Four of the bulle- 
tins have been sent to the printer ) 
be ready for distribution, namely, Music, Art 


Association two vears ago has been 
Senior 


and will so 


Industrial Subjects, and Physical Education. 1 
believe I can safely say the rest of the bulletins 
will be printed some time during the present 
school yvear. I cannot refrain from expressing 
my hearty appreciation to the State Course oi 


Study Committee and to all the other | 
who are working on these bulle 
splendid work they are 
recommend, as a member of the 
that a —peranan committee on 
High School Courses of Study b 
soon as the present committee 
task. Also that the Association form at once 
a permanent committee on |] lementary Courses 

} 

l 


tins, 
would heartily 
Association, 


Junior-Seniotr 


doing | 


formed as 


of Stud The State Department of Educatioi 
cannot do this work. I seriously doubt if mak 
ing courses of study is a function of the State 
Department of Education Of course tl 


should be worked out in harmony and co-op 
with the Department. Not many 
undertake the problem of making 


tion 


nities can 





courses of study Courses of study are con 
stantly changing Che best course of udy in 
the United States todav will b out f date 
within five vears unless it is revised lft the 
State Teachers’ Association is to grow and d 

velop as all of us want it to do, it must adopt 
a program of service and I do not know of a 
better thing the ‘Associat! ion could do than to 
have permanent committees on elementary and 
high school courses of study, who would mak« 
a continuous studv of this problem and get out 
courses of study for the public schools 


We Pay For Education Even If We Do Not 
Have It. 





M in false ideas or economy exist M in 
believe in saving to the exclusion of enjoving 
the comforts of life Many lie in tl ties 
the dead becaus« the, Fler themselves the 
comforts of life which thes bag have afforded 

et were so imbued with e idea of false econ 
omy that they did protect their healt] h, 
Chinese practice of paving the doctors to keep 
them well carries a moral lesson of pre tor 
adaptable to curbing the ills of society before 
they become incipient 

The expenditures for crime are staggering 
Yet one may ask = education will decreas 


crime. Let us take a reasonable viewpoint and 
see. A survey of the status of edu 


more than 2.800 inmates of the Missouri 





10n of the 


Peni 





an 
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tentiary revealed that the average education of 
these persons was very low in the elementary 
grades. This does not mean to imply that per- 
sons with a limited education turn to crime. In 
fact they do not, for if they are engaged in 
productive labor they establish homes and put 
forth their best efforts to be good citizens. 
However, I am sure that if a good educational 
system had been within reach of every inmate 
of the prison and they had attended it twelve 
years the prison population would be less and 
millions of dollars already spent as a result of 
crime would have been saved. 

Examination of the insane as to causes of 
their insanity produced the statement that 76 
per cent of them are there needlessly. This 
does not refer to unavoidable cases representing 
twenty-four per cent, for there are many such 
cases. Missouri maintains four big insane asy- 
lums, a reformatory for boys, one for white 
girls, one for colored girls and the feeble minded 
colony besides the penitentiary which in a large 
measure is self supporting. Everyone of these 
is overcrowded. While such institutions are es- 
sentials for the unfortunate it is abnormal and 
unnecessary that they be continuously over- 
crowded. Millions have been spent on them 
which might have gone for more productive 
units of a democracy had proper preventive agen- 
cies existed and operated to have kept the pop- 
ulation of such institutions to the minimum al- 
though the care of unavoidable cases is abso- 
lutely imperative. 

Beyond doubt if all the boys and girls of this 
state have an educational svstem provided to 
teach them to read and appreciate good litera- 
ture, to have a knowledge of the development 
of man as a social being, to appreciate and 
understand their environment as science pre- 
sents it, to have an honest means of livelihood 
as vocational viewpoints stimulated in school 
work should produce, to so direct their thinking 
toward making happy homes as home economics 
does, to practice healthy clean living as health 
education fosters, cultivate a well rounded men- 
tal attitude as the normal educational processes 
of our school systems promote, then the reduc- 
tion in the number of cases for penal and elee- 
mosynary care will follow. There is no disput- 
ing the fact that we are paying for good educa- 
tional advantages whether we have them or not. 
I doubt the feasibility of any move to curb the 
equitable expenses for education for in most 
cases economy in education results in inex- 
cusable waste. 

Negro Education. 

I have given the problem of negro education 
much thought. It is a serious question. The 
negro is not here from choice. That does not 
matter, but that the negro is here is the perti- 
nent case at point. I sincerely believe an edu- 
cated person regardless of color will do any 
piece of work better if educated than if igno- 
rant. It is a gross waste to deny negroes the 
right of an education, because they are Ameri- 
can citizens and every American citizen is guar- 
anted the right of free schools. Education 
socializes anyone and increases his efficiency. 


If we deny the negro an education it means in 
practice we do not believe in the results educa- 
tion is intended to produce. 


Therefore, if we 
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wish the negro to grow in value as a citizen we 
must: provide him with good educational facil 
ities. We cannot ask him to move about seek 
ing schools but must provide some means oi 
educating the negro children with the least diffi 
culty to the family. A measure which would 
have largely accomplished this failed of passag« 
in the last General Assembly. 

As one who believes a democracy composed 
of many races must seek to offer like educational 
advantages to everyone I concluded the first 
step in bettering negro education was to pro- 
vide the best teacher possible in each school 
room. With this in mind the Department of 
Education asked the Legislature to appropriat« 
funds to establish summer schools for negroes 
The money was allowed and five summer 
schools were established. These schools were 
located near the greatest negro population cen- 
ters, required no outlay of money to attend, and 
the faculty in each case was made up of thos: 
who were professionally successful and well 
trained as teachers. Boards of education pro- 
vided buildings and furnished janitor servic« 
free. Needless to say the experiment was high- 
ly successful and I predict if properly man 
aged will become a permanent part of the Mis- 
souri school system. These five summer schools 
and Lincoln University will do much to pro 
vide good teachers, and every child is entitled 
to a good teacher. 

However, much yet remains to be done foi 
negro education and not the least among thes« 
is to do all we can to prompt the negroes t 
help themselves, thus establishing self confi- 
dence. In the near future I predict we shall s¢ 
rapid marks of progress in their education. 

Health Education. 

In 1921 the General Assembly enacted a meas 
ure providing for health education. About the 
same time thirty-eight states and twelve foreign 
countries passed similar measures. Last win- 
ter more states did the same thing. There is no 
question about the value of this work, for ii 
the schools are to educate for a democracy they 
must exercise every effort to »rovide efficient 
healthy citizens thus increasing longevity oi 
mankind in order that society may profit from 
the productive labor of each individual a longer 
period of time. If the schools can lengthen th: 
life span of humanity by carrying out a whole- 
some program of health education no effort is 
too great to exert and no reasonable amount of 
money is to great to expend upon such a pro- 
gram. 

This work is going well in the state. What 
is particularly commendable about it is that it 
benefits every child in school. It differs from 
competitive athletics in this, and I want to re- 
peat what I have said before, that I think we 
have not done our full duty until we have pro- 
vided thorough courses in health education fot 
every child. No city or community can afford 
to spend very much money on competitive ath- 
letics for a chosen few until that city or com- 
munity has provided proper health education 
facilities for every child. Proper health educa- 
tion facilities for all the children should be first, 
competitive athletics second. The Department 
is deeply interested in the health of Missouri 
children and proposes to co-operate with the 
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administrators, boards of education, patrons 
and teachers towards the presentation of a good 
health program throughout each school year. 

I do not presume I have said but a fractional 
amount of what might be said upon such an ex- 
tensive subject, but I have in a small way cov- 
ered the main points at issue. The Department 
of Education is the servant of the people of this 
state and anxiously embraces every opportu- 
nity to co-operate with the teachers and those 
responsible for educational success in adminis- 
tering to all the needs of all the children that 
the society in which we live may be thereby 
enriched and democracy which has cost human- 
ity so many struggles may be more firmly es- 
tablished and become more thoroughly perpetu- 
ated for the benefit of generations to come. 

If the foundation and superstructure of our 
democracy are to remain intact and reflect the 
spirit and sacrifices of those who founded a 
nation and conceived its place in the world it is 
imperatively essential that we unceasingly carry 
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out a plan of univérsal education that this coun- 
try, our democracy, mav be thereby better en- 
abled to mobilize a greater and greater army of 


citizens who will be better and better trained 
in the essentials of good citizenship. Without 
such a universal system of education, energeti- 
cally supported, democracy is not safe and lib- 
erty itself is endangered. Universal education 
of the masses will discount the literature of de- 
spair and render any tendency towards even a 
semblance of the Dark Ages impossible. But 
we must have freedom of thought, practice 
tolerance toward our fellowman, make investiga- 
tion of all new facts, and be ready to receive 
new truths as fundamentals. Our system of 
public education must be kept in harmony with 
the true principles of democracy so that every 
citizen shall not only believe in democracy, but 
know what it is worth, what it means, what it 
has cost and what it will cost. Such principles 
are in harmony with “Education in a Democ- 


racy. 


The National Educational Association. 


An Extract from the Address of President Mary McSkimmon before the 
Teachers Association, St. 


The National Educational Association exists 
for just one purpose. If it doesn’t fill that 
purpose, it has no more reason for existing one 
hour. That purpose is to help every teacher 
in the profession to get hold of what I might 
call an ultimate point of view, to see this land 
not as her own state, as her own town, as her 
own school district and her own class-room, 
not even as forty-eight states, but as one coun- 
try planted by the faith of the fathers, cherished 
by the service of faithful sons and daughters, 
and being made ready for the new world that 
lies right ahead. If the children in our schools 
are the hope of the world, it is a vain hope 
without their teachers. Therefore, it is the 
teacher after all, the teacher now working at 
desk, or in council, in class room or in shop, 
that teacher is the one upon whom this hope 
rests and from whom this blessing is to come. 

Our Association has many departments. 
These departments and committees exist for 
only one purpose—to find the truth that shall 
make us free. You are helping to make this 
great Association, great in service, great in 
honor and the National Association recognizes 
in a measure that my poor words cannot reach 
our debt to you and your beautiful state. Go 
forth, go on in this work that you have done, 
you splendid sons and daughters of Education! 
We shall lean hard upon you. We need your 
wisdom, your cooperation, and most of all your 
guidance. 

We have a Research Department in our Na- 
tional Educational Association that, in my 
opinion, is second to none other in the country, 
but I feel that our people in the rank and file 
don’t avail themselves as they might if they 
knew more of it, and I ask your Association 
to interest vourselves in this great Research 
Department because it is by scholarly research 
that the great school boards of America are 
touched. I venture to say that more improve- 
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ment has come to the salaries of teachers 
through the studies that have been made, au- 
thentic, accepted everywhere by every commer- 
cial and every legislative department of stat 
in the country, that these great research studies 
have been our best help in increasing our sal- 
aries. 

We have other departments of research be- 
sides salaries. I fear that there will never be 
that kind of return for work in the schools that 
we sometimes call a pension—the name that I 
refuse to use—that we call retirement funds, 
which is a little vague, that I think we all 
ought to unite in calling Deferred Payment 
Different states have tried to pass such a lay 
and in my own state, which has a perfectly 
splendid system of deferred payments, I have 
been on a committee myself in the N. E. A 
working for this new retirement and I 
know in the states where I have that if 
the National Educational Association can build 
up a just, secure and righteous deferred pay 
ment law for the teachers of this country, that 
the states will accept that. And it is only by 
working together, by pooling our knowledge, by 
pooling efforts that that can be done. 

We need all these things, and, my friends, it 
is by understanding each other, by hearing how 
some one else is working on her part or his 
part of the problem that we come to a closet 
understanding, and here is a great unifying 
journal, our National Educational Journal that 
goes from one end of this country to another 


law, 


vone 


You and I have a common property, we have 
a common bond of thought. It doesn’t need to 
be the deepest, it doesn’t need to be the most 


profound, because we haven't time for special- 
ists of depths of profundity. It needs to be 
something that kindles our courage anew, that 
opens our minds to the breadth of the great 
interests that are our sol and that is 
what our Journal does, and if the N. E. A. did 
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nothing else except to get to the 150,000 mem- 
bers standing like great lamps amongst the rest 
of our three-quarter of a million teachers, our 
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great National Educational Association woulk 
justify its existence and give us all cause ft 


great gratitude. 


The Moral Obligation of Our Nation to Participate in the 
World Court of Justice. 


Address by Honorable John H. Clarke, Former Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, Before the Annual Convention of the M. S. T. A., St. Louis, Nov. 11. 


nessed today one of the most extraordi- 


Y pen pene MEN and women have wit- 


nary scenes upon which this war weary 
old world of ours has looked in centuries. Per- 
haps it never saw such a scene before. This 


day is the seventh anniversary of the day upon 
which the victory was consummated of the Al- 
lied and associated free nations of the earth 
over the nations representing arbitrary power. 
And yet today throughout all the nations which 
were victorious seven years ago today, no nuote 
of exultation or cry of victory is heard. ‘The 
President of the United States celebrated the 
day by carrying in person a wreath and laying 
it on the tomb of the unknown soldier at Arling- 
ton. The King of Britain and his three sons 
celebrated the day by carrying wreaths and lay- 
ing them upon the tomb of the unknown sol- 
dier in Westminster Abbey. The President of 
the French Republic celebrated the day by 
carrying a wreath and laying it upon the tomb 
of the unknown soldier under the famous Arc 
de Triomphe. No note of victory is heard in 
all the world. Why? Eight years have borne 
it more and more firmly upon* not only the 
statesmen of the world but the peoples of the 
world that in modern war there is no victor. 
All, all are vanquished. This expression is not 
mine. I quote it from the famous French 
statesman Briand. I heard him use it at Gene- 
va, a year ago in describing conditions in Great 
Britain and in Germany and in France and in 
Italy, when he said, “In modern war there is 
no victor. All, all are vanquished.” 

Modern war has become so destructive, ladies 
and gentlemen, that all mankind now see that 
unless our civilization can find some means of 
making an end of war, war will make an end 
of our civilization. Now, that has been so 
borne in upon the statesmen and the peoples 
of the world that they have gone forward and 
have established institutions which they hope 
may be sufficient to prevent some—they hope 
all—war. 

I am asked to discuss with you tonight the 
moral obligation of the United States of Amer- 
ica to support one of these institutions, the 
World Court of Justice. And I am here to urge 
that we shall participate in that court upon 
the terms proposed by Presidents Harding and 
Coolidge. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, I have observed 
through a long life that there is not anvthing 
that contributes quite so much to clear thinking 
as a clear definition of what we are thinking 
about, and I think there is no way in which 


I can make clearer the subject which we are to 
consider during the next few minutes together 
than by recalling a short chapter of history. 


In the year 1818—please note that it was 
the first administration of James Monroe—w 
have heard so much about the Monroe Doctrin 
that it seems as if it were yesterday—in 1818 
when the case of a man charged with inu 


was called in the Court of the King’s Ben 

London, the defendant arose, and addressinz 
the Court, said: “I demand a trial by battle. 
No such demand had been made in any Engiis 


court for more than a century, and the jud: 
were for a moment nonplussed. ‘They 
the case and examined the books and came 11 
to the Lord Chief Justice, ail the judges con 
curring in the unanimous opinion that und 
the constitution and laws of Great Britain «and 
the cases before them the defendant, /:avins 
demanded trial by battle, was entitled to it. 
Now, I think it will interest you, and I au 
sure it will promote what I have to say, it 
I describe to you in a few words what the tria 
by battle really was. It was allowed only in 
certain cases of murder, and in certain cases 
where the title to lands was 
when it was allowed the court made an ordet 
setting the case down for trial on a given day 
and on that day the judges and court officers 
and the parties, together with many witnesse- 
vou may be sure, adjourned to a near by field 
to fight it out. If the order was issued fron 
a court of chivalry the fight was on hors 
the parties coming armed with metal shield: 
or with the sword, but if it was issued out oi 
an ordinary court, such as ow , tl 
each party was expected to have a leather shield 
and each was given a staff or club, and they 
fought it out on foot, in the presence of t'x 
judge, under rules as elaborate as those in a 
trial by jury. If the man charged with murder 
was able to beat down his adversary until he 


passe: 


involy ¢ d, and 


back 


courts ure, the 


cried enough, or, if not able to do that, he wa 
able to maintain the fight untii the evening 
when the stars came out, the judges solemnly 


declared that he was innocent of the crime of 
murder with which he was charged. Now, 11 
a man claimed real estate and was allowed 
trial by battle: If the man in possession could 
beat down the claimant unitl he cried enough, 
or, if not able to do that, he cou'd maintain the 
fight until the evening when the stars came out, 
he was solemnly adjudged to be the owner ot 
the real estate. 

They had women’s rights iu those days, and 
the laws of England solemniy provided for the 
inequality of physical strength between man 
and woman and in such cases, in order to 
equalize the fight, the man was buried in the 
earth up to his waist, and his 'ett arm was 


tied behind his back, and then he was given 
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a staff club. And the she 

to move about, and she 
stone, tied in a piece of cloth, or, 
cases call it, a piece of stuff. Now, it does not 
take a very vivid imagination to see a woman 
dancing about her adversary, half buried in the 
earth, dodging his blows, in order that sh 
might not be put out of the fight, and trvi 
best she could to strike him with the stone tied 
in a piece of stuff. If she was; to beat 
him to the earth until he cried enough, or if not 
able to do that, she could maintain the contest 
until the stars came out, she was solemnly ad- 
judged to be innocent of the crime charged, o: 
to be the owner of the land, as the case may be. 

Could anything in this world be more absurd 
than that as a process for the determination of 
guilt or innocence of the man or woman, or 
the ownership of the piece of land? Isn't it 
perfectly irrational? And yet it is precisely the 
process which civilized nations of the earth 
resort to, for today, except as it may be modi- 
fied by the World Court and the League of 
Nations, that is precisely the which 
the civilized nations of the earth resort to for 
determination of the right or wrong of the dis- 
pute between them. They adjourn to the field 
of battle, or they adjourn to the open sea, and 
fight it out until one or the other is exhausted, 
and then the world proclaims that the one 
which was able to hold out longest, until the 
stars came out, was in the right, and had justice 
in the cause. 

Thus, ladies and ‘yentlemen, the 
which we are to discuss tonight has emerged, 
and it is no less than this: Is our government 
sufficiently civilized, are we as a people suffi- 
ciently civilized, are you and am I sufficiently 
civilized to join fifty-four other nations which 
have organized the International Court of Jus- 
tice as a substitute for trial by battle? That 
is the question. 
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Now, what is the occasion for the nations 
organizing this court? We are a people of 
short memories, and I wish to recall a few 
facts that were very familiar to us all a few 


years ago. Seven million five hundred thousand 
of the vouth of the world were killed in battle 
in the World War. Five million five hundred 
thousand more were so desperately wounded 
that they died within a few days after the battle. 
Thirteen million of the youth of the world, all 
under twenty-five years of age, most of them 
under twenty, were killed in those four years 
of terrible war. Do you realize that that is 
equal to the total population, as we had it in 
the census of 1921, of the whole of New Eng- 
land, plus the whole of the State of Ohio? 
Twenty million more were wounded, not mor- 
tally wounded, but many of them so desperately 
that death will be a happv relief to them, come 
it soon or late. Those thirty-three millions of 
the youth of the world, medically selected for 


the sacrifice, the boldest, the bravest and the 
best, were killed and wounded in those four 
years of dreadful war. 

Drop down to a lower level. The best au- 


thorities tell us that the direct and indirect 
losses of the world war aggregated three hun- 
dred and thirty-seven billions of dollars. The 
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billion. This loss of property to the world was 
as great as if this whole country of ours had 
been wiped out by an earthquake or other 
calamity. The loss is as great as the aggregate 
wealth in 1920, of Sweden, Norway, Denmark, 
Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, and 


Italy. That is the reason why we are having 
trouble collecting war debts. Every nation in 
Europe, except perhaps Great Britain, is help- 
lessly bankrupt. They may promise to pay 
They may promise to pay us in sixty-two years, 


or in a hundred years, but they will not pay 
They cannot pay War, modern war, has de- 
stroyed all that they had. Facts like those all 
convince not only the statesmen of the world 


but the peoples of the world that modern war 


by reason of modern science has become so 
destructive that unless our civilization can find 
some means of making an end of it the next 


world war will make an end of our civilization 
All mankind, almost, to that. And so 
the nations, in the hope of averting such a 
catastrophe, have set up two substitutes for 
war. One is the World Court, and the other 
the League of Nations. I am here discuss 
with you for a few minutes the propriety of the 
United States participating in the World Court 
upon the terms and conditions suggested by 
President Harding, and approved by President 
Coolidge. 

Now, first of all, what is this court? You 
all know that it has been organized and dis- 
charging its duties for about three years and a 
half to the satisfaction of all the nations, It 
consists of eleven judge s and four de puty judges 
Of these judges, not more than one, can com 
from any one nation. No man can be elected a 
judge until he is nominated by the national 
groups of the Permanent Court of Arbitration 
at the Hague, of which the United States has 
been a member since the 4th day of September, 
1900. They are elected by the persons who rep- 
resent the various nations which are participat- 
ing in that court, in the assembly and council 
of the League of Nations. This is purely as 
a matter of convenience We cannot have a 
World Court unless we have the nations which 
are in the League of Nations, because all the 
nations of any consequence are in the League 
of Nations, except Russia and the United States, 
and we are not on speaking terms with Russia 
Now, instead of having the nations appoint 
separate representatives to go to the Hague, or 
to come to Washington and to elect judges ot 
this court, it is provided that they may use the 
persons that they have sent as their representa- 
tives of the meetings of the League of Nations. 
But when they come to electing the judges they 
are acting not under the League of Nations, 
but they act under the statute which creates 
the Court. The vitality of the Court, the power 
of the Court, comes rot from the Leavue of 
Nations, but it comes from the fact that each 
nation has separately acted upon, adopted and 
ratified this statute, which was drawn up by 
ten distinguished international lawyers, one of 
whom was Elihu Root. Senator Pepper pro- 
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posed a substitute for this court statute, and he 
went straight through this statute and struck 
out the words “League of Nations” wherever 
he found them, and instead of having the 
judges elected by the representatives of the na- 
tions in the assembly of the Council of the 
League of Nations, he provided for their elec- 
tion by the same number of persons sent by the 
same nations, but they were to be called the as- 
sembly of electors, or the council of electors. 
They were to have the same powers. They 
were to come from the same nation. I arn 
happy to say that the latest reports are that 
the Senator for some reason—I hope because 
he is ashamed of it—has withdrawn or intends 
to withdraw this meaningless proposal. That 
is the way they are elected. They must be 
first nominated by the national groups of the 
Permanent Court of Arbitration at the Hague. 
And it is provided that they must be men 
learned in international law, of high character, 
and that they must be experienced in public af- 
fairs. Now, the first election has been held. 
One judge has died, and a substitute has beeu 
elected. The court now consists of one judge 
each, from the United States, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Japan, among the great na- 
tions of the world. I mean among the nations 
which have money enough and science enough 
and men enough to wage modern war. That 
is the standard of modern greatness amony na- 
tions. Now, from the small nations come six 
of the judges, one each from Brazil, Cuba, Den- 
mark, the Netherlands, Switzerland and Spain. 
I have never heard any word of criticism of 
the learning or character or experience of any- 
one of these judges. I have never heard one 
word of criticism of them and I have heard 
their learning and their character and thcir ex- 
perience praised in many lands. What powers 
have they? Well, under the provision proposed, 
and accepted by President Coolidge, the court 
would not have very much power. It would 
not have power to decide any case in which we 
had an interest unless we voluntarily submitted 
it to the court. I read a letter a few days ago 
from the President of one of the great labor 
unions of the country saying that someone, a 
very prominent man, had said that if we en- 
tered the court, Cuba could summon us in, and 
Russia, if it joined, could summon us into the 
court. Of course, that is not true. I wish it 
were true. I wish America were as great as 
twenty-three nations have shown themselves 
to be, and was willing to say that we are so 
certain that we are not going to wrong other 
nations that we are willing to go before any 
tribunal, carefully selected, and which will de- 
cide cases according to justice and law and 
right. (Applause). Of course, this is an ex- 
ceedingly limited jurisdiction, and it will only 
reach a few cases, and it will not make an end 
to war in the world, but it is a step in the right 
direction. It is a statement to all the world 
that the United States no longer believes in 
trial by battle, but that we believe in civilized 
processes for settling international disputes, by 
discussion, argument, conciliation, law and jus- 
tice. 


But now, why should the United States 
the court. I say first of all, we should join 
because we are under the deepest moral oblig 
tions that any nation can be under to participa 
in this court. And these are my reasons: Fi 
the very beginning of our national governm 
no government in this world has urged 1! 
other government to adopt a pacific settlem 
of international dispute as an international p 
icy with anything like the persistence and 
parent sincerity and conviction with which 
have urged the other nations to so do. In o 
very first international treaty, Jay’s Treaty, pr 
vision was made for the settlements of thi 
very troublesome disputes with Great Brita 
by arbitration. And it is a fact that during t! 
last century there were held about one hundr: 
and thirty-six international arbitrations of in 
portance, and our government was a party 
more than seventy of them. We have not on 
preached, but we have practiced arbitration 
a means of settling international disputes, f 
now more than a century and a quarter. And 
was arbitration that we urged upon the oth 
nations until about the year 1900. In the firs 
Hague conference in 1899, very little was hear 
—nothing was heard really, of an internation 
court of justice, because it was thought to | 
such an advance upon anything that had go: 
before that it was believed to be impossible 
secure its adoption. But after the adjournme: 
of the first conference the desire for an it 
proved method, a civilized method for settlit 
international disputes,* grew very rapid! 
throughout the world, and our delegates to t! 
second Hague Convention in 1907, were se! 
with instructions written by Secretary Root, 
directed by President Roosevelt to do =e 
their power to secure the organization of ju 
such a court of justice as the existent one het 
Their efforts failed, but in the second Hagu 
Conference there was an agreement upon a pla 
for an international prize court. It was nev 
organized, but the plan was agreed upon. Aft 
the adjournment of the conference Secretar 
Knox, acting for President Taft, through dipl 
matic channels, urged the other nations 
every way in his power to join us in organizi! 
just such a court as the existing one is, as < 
agency of international peace. That Presider 
Wilson favored such a court is shown by tl 
fact that he insisted that provisions should 
made for it in the covenant of the League « 
Nations. And, three Presidents of the Unite 
States, through twenty years, and through th« 
Secretaries of State, urged all the other natiot 
of the world to join us in creating just such 
court as this one is. I say just such a court a 
this one is, and I say it upon the authority « 
President Harding and President Coolidge. Y« 
all remember that in February, 1923, Preside: 
Harding sent a message to the senate asking 
to consent and agree to a treaty in the fort 
which he suggested, which would authorize hi 
adhering to the World Court, upon four cor 
ditions. The first was, that our adhering to th 
court should not be taken as our accepting th 
League of Nations in any form; and that 


should not be taken as our assuming any obli 
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gations under the covenant of the League of 
Nations. And it also provided that we should 
be permitted to participate in the election of 
judges upon an equality with the other states; 
and that the statutes should not be amended 
without our consent. And see the canny fourth 
condition: That we should not be obliged to 
pay any part of the cost of the court until our 
Congress had appropriated the money. Of 
course that is implied, but I am very sorry that 
it was ever suffered to be put in black and 
white. Why, the cost of the court is not as 
much in a year—it is not half as much as it 
would cost to man a submarine or torpedo de- 
stroyer. Those are the conditions. The Senate 
of the United States graciously accepted the 
message and referred it to its Committee on 
Foreign relations. They did nothing during the 
lifetime of President Harding with it, and since 
his death President Coolidge in two or three 
messages and in many speeches has urged the 
Senate to take action which would enable him 
to adhere to that court. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, if after three 
Presidents have urged the other nations to join 
us in creating such a court, and if after two 
Presidents have declared to us and to all the 
world that this is just such a court as we have 
urged them to create, if, after all this, after the 
nations acting upon our advice, have created this 
court, we refuse to participate in it, what must 
they think of us? Is it not inevitable that they 
must conclude that we have for some reason 
or other all these years been deceitful and false? 
I say that, in the language of the Declaration of 
Independence: “A decent respect for the opin- 
ions of mankind” requires that we should par- 
ticipate in this court upon the terms and pro- 
visions suggested by our two Presidents. 

Now, drop down to a lower level again. What 
are the business and economic reasons for our 
joining this World Court? A nation responsible 
for the government of the Philippine Islands, 
for the maintenance and protection of the Pan- 
ama Canal, for the government of Por:o Rico, 
for the protection of thousands of miles of 
coast line, for the protection of great commerce 
on every sea—this may be the most important 
thing to us for the next twenty-five years—for 
the maintenance of the distinctly American doc- 
trine of the open door, a nation that enters 
treaties with other nations is bound to have 
many disputes with them. We are certain to 
have as many—more disputes than any other 
nation in the world, except Great Britain, and 
therefore, it is to our interest in a business way 
to have the best possible :gency for settling 
those disputes and for avoiding war. It is 
equally important that we should help maintain 
the best possible agency for settling disputes 
between other nations. We had nothing to do 
with what really seemed to be a trifling dis- 
pute in the Balkans in 1914, but it cost us 
twenty billions in money and two hundred 
thousand precious lives, and the end is not yet. 
I agree with former Secretary Hughes in say- 
ing that this court is the most intelligent, im- 
partial, competent tribunal that ever was set 
up in this world for the settlement of such dis- 
putes as fall within the scope of its jurisdiction. 
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But now, how stands the cause with our 
country? As Governor Hadley has said, the 
American Bar Association, than which there is 
no organization in this country more competent 
to pass upon such a question, has just by ar al- 
most unanimous vote in annual convention de- 
clared in favor of the President's proposal, and 
educators all over this country, and associations, 
national, state and local, have declared in favor 
of it. And the labor unions have declared in 
favor of it. Commercial bodies without num- 
bers have declared in favor of it. Women clu!s 
have declared in favor of it. Every decent 
newspaper in the country—please note the 
classification,—every decent newspaper in the 
country is in favor of it. The House of Repre- 
sentatives on the third day of last March, by a 
vote of 301 for to 28 against, expressed its earn- 
est hope that the Senate of the United States 
would act favorably upon the request of Presi- 
dents Harding and Coolidge. If these do not 
constitute the sources to which we look for pub- 
lic opinions in America, I do not know where we 
should look for them. Who is opposed to it? 
I think I have been over this country during 
the last two or three years as much as any man 
in it, and I have had opportunity for learning 
what the people are thinking about. And I 
say without hesitation that I cannot find any 
objection to it at all, except in a little group 
in the United States Senate. Unfortunatciv, 
they happen to be in a position of great power, 
positioned as they are in the Committee upon 
Foreign Relations. And what have they done 
about it? Well, they have set it down for dis- 
cussion on the 17th of December. Now, that 
may mean much or it may mean little. 1 say 
it may mean little, because last March the 
Senate of the United States, the most august 
deliberative body in all this world, in its own 
estimation, (laughter),—the Senate of the 
United States, last March, ratified the treaty of 
the Isle of Pines. That treaty was negotiated 
by John Hay, acting for Theodore Roosevelt, 
and John Hay has been in his grave this twenty 
years the first of last July. When it came to 
a vote, my recollection is, there were only three, 
four or, five votes against it. So it may mean 
much or it may mean very little. 

More strength to the arm and tongue and 
brain of the new Vice-president who is insist- 
ing that the majority shall rule in the United 
States (applause). 

Ladies and gentlemen, I have reserved, con- 
sciously reserved from this discussion one more 
reason, and to me it is a most impressive reason 
why we should join this Word Court. You all 
remember how during the last few years of the 
world war, as the young men from all over 
the United States went forward to the trenches 
from which so many thousands of them never 
returned, they declared, and we promised that 
that war should end all wars; that never again 
should such a calamity return to desolate the 
earth. But now, when fifty-four nations have 
united in creating an institution which we have 
urged them to create for more than twenty- 
five years, as an agency for avoiding war, to 
some extent, at least, our great republic holds 
aloof in timidity and fear. The whole appeal is 
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to our tears, fears that the decisions may not 
be what we wish them to be, the fear that we 
may be imposed upon, and that—although the, 
will not state it—that our government wili 
present unjust claims to that court. Never a 
single appeal to our courage, never a single ap- 
péal to our duty, never a single appeal to the 
promises we made to the living and the dead, 
to do all in our power, to dare all, to do all, to 
prevent the coming of another world war. 

Now, what can we do about it? Unfortu- 
nately you cannot do anything about it in Mis- 
souri, so far as one of your Senators is con- 
cerned. We have to count him on the other 
side, and pay no attention to him. They tell 
me that your new Senator says he has an open 
mind on the subject. Well, write to him. Write 
to the President of the United States and en- 
courage him. Hold up his hands in the brave 
fight he is making to substitute the rule of 
reason and the reign of law for trial by battie. 
Write to your new Senator and tell him about 
it, that when the Republican party resolved in 
favor of such a court in its national convention 
in 1912, and again in 1916, and again in 19290, 
and again in 1924, it is bound by every consider- 
ation of national honor to sustain the Presi- 
dent in the efforts he is making to substitute the 
rule of reason for trial by battle. There is only 
one way in which we can move that little group, 
not a dozen of them in all. We must over- 
whelm them by the volume of public opinion 
in this country which they cannot resist 

I must tell you a little story, even if | de- 
lay a little. On the 23rd of May, 1923, I visited 
Washington, and I called to pay my respects to 
President Harding. After the usual inconse- 
quential talk on such occasions, I arose to go, 
and he arose and took my hand, and out of a 
clear sky—the matter had not been mentioned 
before—he said, “Mr. Justice, we are going into 
the World Court.” I replied: “Yes, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I think if you will fight for it there will 
not be ten votes against it in the Senate.” He 
said, “We are going into the World Court,” 
and he said it with more earnestness and em- 
phasis than I ever heard him say anything in 
all my life, and I knew him for many years. 
Those were the last words that I ever heard 
President Harding utter. And now I have ina 
few words recalled to you what those last words 
were. 

Let me close with a short description of what 
the next war must be if it comes, for what we 
are trying to do is to prevent the wholesale sac- 
rifice of the youth of America in another world 
war. Now, in the next war the youth of Great 
Britain and France and Italy will not stand 
between us and the enemy. Thousands and 
millions of the youth of America must die in 
the next world war. There is no possibility of 


escape from it. Now, what is that war to be? 


Military men all over the world have described 
it. This is something of the picture which they 
draw: Submarine boats have already become 


under-sea men of war, with greatly increas 
power, sailing radius and armament for destru 
tion. [I wonder if you all saw a picture of t 
latest British submarine which was recent 
published in the New York Times, a huge 

fair, five hundred feet long, carrying oil enoug 
to carry her across the Atlantic and back aga 
without refueling, and in addition to the ord 
nary equipment, two torpedo tubes, and s| 
carried two great eight inch guns; airplanes a: 
consequently increasing her sailing radius, 

these devices carrying death and destruction 

the women and children of the cities remot 
from the battle front as certainly as the men 

the trenches. Bombs have already been devis: 
one hundred times more destructive than we 
used in the late war. Gases, some say whi 
have been discovered, and others say that c: 
be produced any time upon demand, have bee 
devised or can be devised that compressed int 


small volume and fired from long-range guns 


or dropped from the air, expanding by thx 
own force, will smother whole armies and citi 
in a single night. This is the picture that tl 
military men are trying to show us as to wh 
the next war must be. It will be as mu 
more destructive than the last war as the la 
war was more destructive than any that we: 
before. If it is in the commercial interest « 
the United States to avoid any war, how mu 
more is it in our interest to avoid a war 
which the youth, the youth of our country 
millions, must be sacrificed? Ah, it has be« 
said with penetrating truth that war is tl 
game of old men in which the stakes are tl 
lives of the youth of the world. I would lil 
to have that ring in the ears of the old m 
who are senators and are blocking the wa 
and setting up their judgment against the judg 
ment of the Presidents of the United Stat« 
and a vast majority of the people of this cou 
try and of fifty-four other nations, who belie, 
that this is an agency that will at least help 
preventing the coming of another world war. 
Ladies and gentlemen, the man of our genet 
tion who came more nearly than any oth 
having the thought of God was Louis Pasteu 
who delivered millions of men from sufferit 
and premature death He was literally tl 
savior of mankind. No man of our generatio 
suffered more agony of soul than did that gre 


man when he saw that country rush the invad 
ing armies into the unjust war of 1870. Bu 


he rose superior to it all and gave to the worl 


many of his greatest discoveries and afterward 


he died, declaring “I believe with an unshakab 
faith that science and peace, science and peat 
will yet triumph over ignorance and war.” 
believe that the nations of the earth will y« 
cultivate knowledge not to destroy, but t 
create. The time has come for the people « 
America to decide whether they are in favor « 
trial by battle, or of trial by processes of civil 
zation in the International Court of Justic: 
(Applause). 
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CAN you forget the songs you learned 
in childhood? Try it! 


Neither will the child of today ever for- 
get the beautiful music the Victrola brings! 





MUSIC cuts deepest into the plastic 
recording substance—begins sooner—lasts 
longer than any other art or science— 
reaches the spiritual, mental and moral 
nature of the child. 





The music of the world is the rightful 
inheritance of childhood. 





The music of the long ago and all the 
beautiful music for children of more re- 
cent years is now available for the home 
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SPELLING CONTEST. 

HE STATE SPELLING Contest held 

during the County Superintendents’ Con- 

vention last spring was considered valu- 
able to all of the children in the state. While 
the contest was finished in Jefferson City with 
five students in the high school division and 
five in the elementary school division, the real 
value of the contest was in the amount of good 
it did the thousands in the preliminary contests. 
The county superintendents expressed them- 
selves at the convention in favor of continuing 
the contests. The Department is especially 
anxious that the contests be continued. There- 
fore, it is timely to begin work on this now in 
order that it may be well worked out by the 
time the county superintendents convene next 
spring. 

The organizations in the teachers’ college dis- 
tricts in the last contest carried on the pre- 
liminaries with such a high degree of satisfac- 
tion that the same organizations should be con- 
tinued for the next contest. Each county super- 
intendent can conduct preliminaries in his or 
her county as was done before and select those 
who are to go to the teachers’ colleges for the 
district elimination contest. However, it has 
been thought best to divide the contest into con- 
testants from rural schools, elementary schools 
and high schools so that each county will have 
representatives in all three divisions. This will 
enable a greater number of children to partici- 
pate in all the contests. 

The Department, following its usual policy, 
does not wish to make any rules and regula- 
tions regarding the preliminary contests, for this 
contest belongs to the children, teachers and 
county superintendents. However, it will lend 
every assistance possible to make the contest a 
success throughout the state and will conduct 
the final contest in Jefferson City under the 
same regulations as prevailed last spring. 

It has been thought best for the Department 
not to send out any word list for this contest, 
but rather to let the children become familiar 
with a larger number of words from whatso- 
ever sources. The Department will select words 
commonly used in the metropolitan newspapers 
for the final contest. 

The grading of the papers in the final con- 
test will be done as it was done in the last con- 
test when a county superintendent from each of 
the five districts acted on the committees who 
did the final grading. 

In the near future the county superintendents 
will be called upon to elect those who shall 
have charge of the district contests. This may 


be done by using a form of ballot which will be 
sent out from the office. They 


may return this 








: Mie 
Stal Departirent of Education| 


to the office and the Department will notify the 
one elected to the position who will be respon- 
sible for carrying on the district preliminaries. 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSES OF STUDY. 


The high school courses of study in syllabi 
by subjects will be off the press and placed in 
the hands of the teachers as soon as possible. 
The courses of study in physical education and 
music have already been delivered to the De- 
partment and will be sent out in the immediate 
future. The manuscripts for the syllabi in in- 
dustrial arts and art have gone through the 
hands of the printer and the galley proof is now 
being read. The manuscript for the English syl- 
labus has been completed and is going through 
the process of final review before being sub- 
mitted to the printer. Also the manuscript in 
general science has been completed and is like- 
wise being finally reviewed before submission 
to the printer. 

Missouri’s need for a new high school course 
of study will soon be fully met by a series of 
syllabi which will be valuable aids to all high 
school teachers in these various subjects. The 
Department is much interested in music and 
art receiving more attention in the high school 
and for this reason particular care has been 
taken in the preparation of syllabi of a superior 
nature for these subjects. 

The course in art has for its aim teaching 
children that there is art in every piece of 
work which anyone does, provided that work 
is done in such a way as to be called artistic. 
It seeks to convey the idea that art is the ability 
to view everything in its proper relationship. 
A course in art will develop the esthetic sense to 
such an extent that the performance of any 
task, however detailed, will be rendered easier 
and more satisfactory. 

The course in music has for its object the 
development of consumers of music. It seeks 
to develop an appreciation of music so that 
hearers will demand a better quality because no 
better quality of music will ever be produced 
than is demanded by those who hear it. 


HIGH SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


The high school directory will be ready for 
distribution about December 1. Particular care 
was used to try to get all the high schools and 
third requests were sent. However, necessarily 
all who did not answer the third request are 
omitted from the directory. The booklet will 
be found quite complete because almost all of 
the high schools in the state kindly answered 
the first request and returned the blank, proper- 
ly filled, soon after it was sent from the office. 
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and 


| O more than merely 
wish your friends a 


Hhealthy, happy New Year. 


Make it a healthy New 
Year. Remember that the 
germs of tuberculosis are 
everywhere. You, your 
family, friends and strangers 


sis entirely. 








associations. 


Buy Christmas Seals. Buy as many as 
you can. They are the sturdy little guard- 
ians of your Merry Christmas and 


Healthy New Year. 


THE NATIONAL, STATE, AND LOCAL TUBERCULOSIS 
ASSOCIATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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(Merry Christmas 


\Healthy New Year 


alike, are constantly threatened by this 
dread disease. ‘There is only one sure 
escape. That is to stamp out tuberculo- 


It can be stamped out. The organized 
warfare carried on by the tuberculosis 
crusade has cut the tuberculosis death 
rate in half. Only one dies now where 
two died before. Christmas Seals helped 
to save the other life, for the sale of 
Christmas Seals finances the tuberculosis 











Merry Christmas 
Eriem Geechee lite 





Stamp Out Tuberculosis 
with this 
Christmas Seal 
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ITEMS of INTEREST 








Traveling expenses in excess of $15 incurred 
by students of the State in going from their 
homes to the university and return are paid 
from the State Treasury of Montana. 


Supervisors of public kindergartens are pro- 
vided separately in 59 cities, according to data 
collected by the Department of the Interior, 
Bureau of Education. In 100 other cities super- 
visors are employed for the kindergarten and 
the primary grades together. 


The dental hygienist is the latest specialist 
in the field of school health. He teaches care 
of the teeth and does the mechanical work of 
cleaning them. According to information col- 
lected by the Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Education, one- or two-year training courses 
for dental hygienists are now offered by 10 
dental schools in the United States. 


Evening schools were early in the educational 
field in America. Old records show that an 
evening school was in existence in New Amster- 
dam in 1661 and in the English colony of New 
York in 1690. By 1724 an evening school was 
in operation in Boston, Philadelphia had such 
a school in 1734, Charleston (S. C.) had three 
in 1744, and Newport (R. I.) had one in 1759. 


A demonstration school to be conducted in 
connection with the summer session of West 
Virginia University during nine weeks of the 
coming summer will illustrate the Dalton plan. 
It will be organized and conducted under the 
leadership of Ernest Jackman, principal of the 
high school at Dalton, Mass. This. was the 
first secondary school to attempt the plan and 
it gave to that mode of procedure the name 
which characterizes it. 


That parent-teacher association are valued 
by public-school officials becomes every year 


more apparent. An official inquiry conducted 
in Massachusetts showed that 112 superintend- 
ents consider parent-teacher associations a vital 
factor in promoting closer reations between the 
home and the school, and 82 superintendents rely 
upon these associations for support of programs 
for educational improvement. 


HERE’S A FREE ART EXHIBIT 


There is an exhibition of students work in art 
made up of material contributed by the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, the Teachers Colleges of the 
State, and the Public Schools of St. Louis avail- 
able to all teachers of Missouri. It is being 
sent out under the auspices of the Art De- 
partment of the State Teachers Association. It 
is a very complete exhibition containing the 


various classes of work desirable for schoc 
and it would be well worth showing in every 
town as an inspiration to school children. | 
has been shown in several places. It is now 
the Springfield City High School and will then 
go to Wheatland. 

The only charge is cost of transportation when 
it is received. It can be obtained by writing 
Miss Deborah D. Weisel, State Teachers C 
lege, Springfield, Missouri. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS TO MEET 
IN COLUMBIA ON FEBRUARY 
4 and 5, 1926. 

The Missouri Association of School Admin 
trators will hold its annual meeting in Colut 
bia on Thursday and Friday, February 4 and 5 
1926. 

The meeting this year will be held at Colu 
bia, and Mr. J. C. Bond, of Kansas City, form 
Superintendent of Schools at Macon, Presid 
of the organization states that the general pla: 
for the meeting have been perfected. The spea 
ers from outside the State will be Dr. S. 
Courtis, of Detroit and Superintendent E. 
Lewis, of Flint, Michigan. 

The program will be built around two maj 
interests. Dr. Courtis will discuss the pri 
lems of supervision and instruction. The su 
jects which he has tentatively chosen for d 
cussion are: 

1. Education as Purposing—An Interpret 
tion of the Newer Methods of Teachi: 

2. The Organization and Administration 
Supervision. 

3. Individualization of Instruction. 

Superintendent Lewis will discuss the adm 
istrative aspects of the superintendent’s wo 
such Teacher Personnel Managemet 
Planning School Building Programs; Budg 
Making; Training and Managing a Janitor 
Staff. 

Tentative arrangements for the entertainment 
of the superintendents include a dinner at 
Christian College, Thursday evening, a brea 
fast at Stephens Junior College on Friday mor 
ing, and a banquet on Friday evening furnish 
by the Columbia Commercial Club. 

The complete program for the meeting w 
be published in the January number of Schoo! 
and Community. 


COLUMBIA HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
ADOPT A CREED AND A CODE 
OF ETHICS. 

The Student Commission of the Colum! 
High School has presented to the student bod) 
the following creed and code of ethics whi 
was adopted by the vote of the student bod 
Offenders against this code will have thei 
names written in the Dooms Day Book whic! 
is a permanent record in the school. 


as: 
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The Creed. 

We believe that the success of our high schooi 
depends in a large measure upon the loyalty and 
the spirit of the student bodv. We believe in 
that type of loyalty that impels us te keep con- 
tinually in mind the honor and prestige of our 
school and guides us in our conduct accordingiy. 
We believe this type of loyalty will cause us to 
stop and weigh our actions in the light of the 
influence such actions may possibly have on the 
standing of our school in the community and 
the state. We believe that if our school is to 
attain its highest success that there must be a 
spirit of unity. 

We will, therefore, uphold our school by word 
of mouth and by deed at all times. We will not 
permit, to go unchallenged in our presence, a 
slanderous remark concerning the character of 
the school. We will do the right things at all 
times. Our conduct at all times will be for the 
good of all. 

The Code of Ethics: 

As nearly as possible we will 
selves as follows: 

We will prepare our lessons each day. 
We will be studious and attentive in class 
We will be polite and courteous at all 
times. 

We will not fear criticism for performing 
little acts of courtesy for our teachers and 
others. 

We will not mar or deface the school fur- 
niture or the school building. 

We will strive to keep the study hall, class 
rooms and corridors free of waste ma- 
terials. 

We will be quiet and orderly in the halls. 
We will not use vulgar or profane lan- 
guage in the toilets, locker rooms, or on 
the athletic field 

. We will cultivate the best possible manners 

for the classroom, the street, the home 
and the party. 

We will be dependable at all times for we 
know it is one of the highest qualities a 
boy or a girl can possess. 

We will work together for the good of the 
group and not let class spirit cause us to 
neglect the school. 

We will be sportsmanlike on the field and 
court and will maintain the highest stand- 


conduct our- 


09 


ards of play. We 
manship in others. 
following rules: 
(a) Be courteous to your opponents. 
(b) Play the game according to the rules. 
Play fair. 
(c) Abide by the decisions of the umpire 
or referee without remark or heckling. 
(d) Be a courageous loser. Play your 
best to the end. Have grit. 
(e) Be a modest winner. Do not 
in.” Cheer your opponents. 
fhe success of this school is our success. 
CONVENTION NOTES 
As usual, “this is the best State Teachers 
Association which we have ever had,” was the 
favorite expression on the closing day of the 
convention. 


will encourage sports- 
We will support the 


“rub it 


Prot. Edwin Starbuck, of the University of 
Iowa, believes that morals are taught best when 
they are not taught at all. Children should be 
faced with real situations and not preached to. 
He said, “We must cease rubbing the virtues 
into the mental skins of children, unless we 
would lead in the direction of moral awkward- 
ness, paralysis, insincerity and introversion.” 


Justice J. H. Clark, Former Associate Justice 
of United States, spoke to a small audience on 
Wednesday evening. It seems that the League 
of Women Voters did not furnish the part of 
the audience they had hoped to furnish. The 
address coming on Wednesday evening was too 
early in the week for the mass of teachers who 
attended the convention on the later days. Jus- 
tice Clark gave a clear, forceful and convincing 
argument in favor of the United States entering 
the World Court. 


The St. Louis teachers set a very high stand- 
ard for others who are to entertain the State 
Teachers Association in the future. The pro- 
gram by the St. Louis Symphonv Orchestra on 
Friday evening, which was given to the Associa- 
tion by the St. Louis teachers was well attended 
and highly appreciated by all who were present. 
he program may have been a bit too classical 
in spots for the rank and file to fully appreciate, 
but all of it was enjoved by some and some of 
it by all. 





MISSOURI TEACHERS! 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY invited to use your DIVIDED PAYMENT 
privilege in making Jewelry purchases here. 
It Lightens X-Mas Gift-Buying. 


You may arrange to extend your payments Khyy 


over several months, if you wish—without any 


extra charge. 


7 
gewelry Company 
OLIVE STREET AT NINTH 
OCuT€aesT coPpxee 


Sr. Lovis, Mo. 
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The address of 
Columbia University, 


Prof. Patty Smith Hill of 
explained to the Missouri 
teachers how to be glad. In this address she 
emphasized good health, good habits of think- 
ing and warned against the habit of f ar and 
the disease of grouchiness. 


The address by Glenn Frank on Tnursday 
evening was one of the high points of the con- 
vention. One of the questions suzyzested by his 
address and voiced by many people who heard 
him was, “How long will it pe possible tor him 
to express himself so freely and remain the 
president of a university. One of his character- 
istic remarks was, “We no longer burn our 
heretics; we fire them. If a school-teacher holds 
a set of ideas of later vintage than 1776, his con- 
tract is usually not renewed. And in order 
further to play nurse maid to the minds of the 
country, we use a follow up system which 
makes it impossible for the heretic to obtain a 
position elsewhere.” It is to be hoped that the 
University of Wisconsin will not have this at- 
titude towards her new President, notwithstand- 
ing the recent statement accredited to the United 
States Judge Evans, assailing President Frank 
for certain statements which he has made in 
some of his addresses. 


Dr. Edward Howard Griggs, author and lec- 
turer, said in defining patriotism, “I do not 
mean jingoism; I do not mean the wicked atti- 
tude of being blindly for one’s own country, 
right or wrong; I do not mean throwing up your 
hat and shouting when the soldiers go by, for- 
getting all about it when the real issue is on; 
I mean that attitude of mind that is sober, 
thoughtful and earnest, as ready to weep over a 
national crime, as to exult in a national achieve- 
ment, as ready to stand erect and face the mob 
when the mob is wrong, as it is to assume 
leadership of the people when the voice of the 
people happens to be the voice of God. Such 
spirit is cultivated, not by preaching about it, 
not by 4th of July orations about it, but by 
bringing the student into contact with our 
scanty but noble literature, our brief but glo- 
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rious history, still loftier aspirations and < 
occasional grave faults and failures.” 

Miss Edelyn has resigned her position in t 
Milan high school because of ill health. M 
Lucille Ennis of Springfield, Missouri has be 
elected to fill the vacancy. 

Howell J. Noel has been elected to the pri 
cipalship of the La Plata High School. He w 
formerly teacher of mathematics and athlet 
coach in this school. 

Miss Georgia Wood has resigned the teach 
training department of the Odessa High Sch 
to accept a position in the Kansas City Schoo 
Miss Tarrant has been employed to take h 
place. 

The Grain Valley high school in a consoli- 
dated district of Jackson County was recent 
destroyed by fire, the loss being estimated 
$40,000, only $15,000 of which was covered | 
insurance. 


SCHOOL IMPROVEMENT NOTES 


Green City in Sullivan County voted $62,00 
for the erection of a new high school buildin; 
on October 27. The old high school will be 
modeled and used for grade work. 

Milan, the county seat of Sullivan County, « 
Dec. 5th, dedicated its new $125,000 high school 
building. 

Green Castle in Sullivan County is to be ¢! 
center of the new consolidated district. Th 
new district has a valuation of $1,200,000. It : 
composed of 7 rural districts and the Gree 
Castle district. 

Columbia, Missouri, on December 15, wi 
vote on a proposition to authorize a bond issu 
of $415,000 toward the erection of a high schoo 
building and the improving of other buildings 
The purchase of a 40-acre tract to be used a 
the site of the new high school building w: 
authorized by a vote of the people a few mont! 
ago. 

Central College, a methodist institution 
Fayette, Missouri, is to launch a campaign fi 
three-fourths of a million dollars building funds 
The curators propose the erection of five ne\ 
buildings. 
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S TEACHERS bgp ey, 4 Graduates 6 oe 
in a fields. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





ODEON BLDG.,ST. LOUIS,M° 








ercises for the High School; 
Test and Study Spelling Tablet. 


material. 
WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


Each of the above is a better value for the pupil. 
Elementary and High Cchool Records, etc. Write for s 


MAKE YOUR TEACHING MORE EFFECTIVE by using: Sharp’s English Ex- 
Sharp’s English Exercises for the Eighth Grade; The 


Complete line of administrative 
amples and catalog. 
Webster Groves, Mo. 
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ROCK Y MT TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


410 U_S.NaT. BANK BLOG DENVER 


Branch Agencies: Minneapolis, 


Denver office enrolls only Normal and College graduates. 


Portland, Ore., N. W. Bank Bidz. 
Minn., Lumber Exch. 
Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 




















THE SCHOOL AND 


Lowndes, in Wayne County, a consolidated 
school district, recently rejected a $3,000 bond 
for the purpose of replacing the school build- 
ing which has been destroyed by fire. The 
proposition will be voted upon again in the near 
future. 


Joplin voters recently expressed their ap- 
proval of a $750,000 bond issue for the erection 
of a new school building and the remodeling of 
some of the present ones. 


The Lutheran Congregation of Clayton, Mis- 
sour has planned to erect a school building 
at a cost of $30,300. 


Stoutsville, at its second trial on the proposi- 
tion, has voted $4,500 in bonds for school im- 
provements. 


COMPLETE SCHOOL EQUIPMENT 
Personal Service * Factory Prices 


T. L. Knight, 5508 + Me Pilly Kansas City, Mo. 
Representing 


CA Sign of Quality W TEL CH CA Mark of Service 


W. M. Welch Manufecturiad Company 


1516 Orleans Street Chicago, TL. U.S. A 
ONEY rescuers. 


and school executives in any part of 
the country for any worthy purpose. 
$50 up. Reasonable charges. No 
salary assignment. Pay back month- 
ly. Write for details. 
Teachers’ National Loan Organization 
146-48 Odeon Building St. Louis, Mo. 








TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Sh K Kansas City, Mo. 
Associate E. O. Fisk Agencies 
At least two years college training 
required. 
Free Enrolment 
J. A. DEVLIN, Mer. 


















































COMMUNITY 














IF -- 


In Your Cotton 
Duck Window 
Shades 


You Want 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write today to the 


LUTHER O. DRAPER SHADE CO. 
SPICELAND, IND. 


P. S.—We Make the Roller and 
Folding Styles 
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For a'25to%100 


State Loan Co. 


21S Southera Surety Bidg. Des Momnes, lowe 


Send me, without any obligation, details of your $25 to $100 
loaning plan which so many teachers in the middle we st have 
used to their advantage and entire satisfaction. and which is 
supervised by the State of lowa and endorsed by leading business 
men because of its dignified, confidential and dependadle 
character. 











Education of Gifted Children 


WorL-pD Book ComPANyY 
E. E. Morton, 








GOOD BOOKS FOR GOOD TEACHERS 
—MISSOURI READING CIRCLE BOOKS 


One Hundred Ways of Teaching Silent Reading 


. . Nila B. Smith 
a ag . Lulu M Stedman 


2126 Prairie Ave., Chicago 


Representative, 203 Meramec Ave., St. Louis. 




















THE SCHOOL AND COMMUNITY 


The city school district of Cape Girardeau 
recently carried by a very substantial majority 
a bond issue for $300,000 to provide additional 
buildings for the public schools. This extension 
is made necessary by the rapidly increasing 
school enrollment of that city. A short time 
ago a bond issue of $100,000 less was defeated 
in Cape Girardeau. 

Mexico by a vote of more than four to one 


authorized a bond of $300,000 for school build- 
ings at an election held on November 23. This 


provides for the erection of a $240,000 high 
school, the completion of a school building. for 
negroes and repairs to present buildings. 


PICTURE STUDY IN COLOR 


90 beautiful reproductions of paintings, $2.00 
Just the subjects you want, assorted as desired. No 

money in advance if ordered by school. Add 50 cents for 
Teachers Manual, describing subjects and artists and 
outlining course of study in art appreciation for first 9 
grades, 64 pages (illustrated) text by ALBERT W. HECK. 
MAN, Instructor in Fine Arts, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Sample color print (Artext Junior) sent 
for 4 cents. 

ART EXTENSION SOCIETY 

Dept. R. 415 Madison Ave. 

New York City, N. Y. 








NATURE STUDY 
NATURE STUDY FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 
(Craig) 
This set of books affords organized material 
forcefully put in faultless diction. 





Send for the complete set of four readers. Price 
$3.04. With the outline for teaching $3.44. 


IN THE OPEN AIR 
Nature Study by Seasons (Dorland) 
In an interesting style the author has recorded his 
observations covering a number of years of active 
out-door life. In addition to this the book gives 
some of the best nature study literature extant. 
Price prepaid, $1.20 


NATURE STUDY LESSONS—BIRD STUDIES 


(Cornish) 
A Teacher's Book on Birds. Postpaid $1.25 
OUR COMMON BIRDS (Hamilton) 
A delightful book for only 50c 


GOVERNMENT 
ECONOMIC GOVERNMENT IN THE UNITED 
STATES By A. H. Dixon. 
This book will interest the teacher, the general 
reader and the pupil. It deals with live problems. 
Prepaid $2.00 


TRAVELS 
CARPENTER’S WORLD TRAVELS 

Twelve volumes of the best geographical material. 
Complete, Authentic, Instructive. Written since 
the World War. Last volume was completed just 
before the author’s death. These books should 
not be confused with his older books, his Geo- 
graphical Readers. 

All of the above books are on the Reading 


Circle List. Buy them from 
E. M. CARTER, Secretary, 
Columbia, Mo. 
or from 
McIndoo Publishing Company 
Kansas City, Mo. 


























Synodical College for women at Fulton, Mis- 
souri, is to become a four-year standard college 
if the recommendation of the Board of Trustees 
is carried out. 





BRADLEY’S-QUALITY BOOKS 


For Home and School Li- 
braries. Ask your dealer to 
show you the Bradley Books 
on Travel, Adventure, Social 
Life, History, Animal Life, 
Fun. For boys and girls 
from Kindergarten to High 
School age. Be sure to give 
one Bradley-Quality Book 
for Christmas. If your 
dealer does not carry them, 
write for catalogue of Brad- 
lays Books and Educaticnal 
games. 
HOOVER BROTHERS 
BRADLEY DISTRIBUTORS 


Three catalogues free. 


922 Oak St., Kansas City, Mo. 


ond Kept ii so 


WEBSTER 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


New Words such as broadcast, realtor, 
Fascista, novocaine, junior college, bloc, 
trade acceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 


New Gazetteer including new census 
figures in the United States and in all the great 
powers. Also changes in spelling of thousands 
of place names due to changes in the official 
languages of many partsof Central and Eastern 
Europe. Copyright 1924. 


G. & C. MERRIAM COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Write for “Word Study”—a helpful little 
publication for teachers of English. “It is 100% 
cream, no skim-milk filler,” 

said a prominent 

educator. 


FREE. 


Also 

helps 

in 
teaching 
the 
Dictionary 











